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CHAPTER L 

fraqoletta's story. 

"What a name!" exclaimed Aunt Char- 
lotte, looking at me over her spectacles. 
"Grood heavens! child, what were your 
parents tWnking of when they gave you 
such a name as that?" 

This being a question quite beyond 
my capabiKties of answering, I took 
refuge in sUence, and surveyed my aunt 
composedly, marvelling at the incon- 
gruity of her smooth brown hair and 
wnnkled face^ a little doubtful also as to 
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the fact of that same brown hair growing 
on her own head, or being one of those 
appendages peculiar to elderly ladies, yclept 
"a front." 

I was called abruptly back jfrom these 
speculations by a sharp demand from my 
maiden relative as to whether I had heard 
her speak to me. 

" Yes, aunt,'' I said meekly. 

" Then why don't you answer ? " she 
demanded, with considerable asperity. 

^'lt is quite impossible for me to say 
what my father and mother were thinking 
of when I was christened," I observed ; " I 
am aj&raid, aunt, I was rather young at the 
time." 

"Don't be flippant, child,'' said Aunt 
Charlotte severely; "I can see you have 
been brought up very badly. It is a 
great responsibility to be obliged to look 
after a girl of your age, and one brought 
up as you have been — ^how I am to 
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undertake the task I really don't know. 
Your Aunt Jane is so feeble in mind, 
tliat she ís quite useless/^ and she 
darted an indignant glance at a white- 
haired, gentle-looking old lady sitting by 
the window. "Everything devolves upon 
me, and now you are added to my 
responsibilities ! " 

"I am sure I am very sorry, aunt," 
I answered, trying to keep back the 
tears that were only too much inclined 
to start to my eyes at this cold un- 
loving welcome. "I will try to be as 
little trouble as I can. Poor mother 
used to say I was a great help to her." 

The thought of that sweet patient 
mother, laid at rest now in a foreign 
land, stirred up afresh the bitter waters 
of grief in my young undisciplined heaxt, 
and after one faint effort at self- 
command, I buried my face in my hands 
and sobbed aloud. 
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Through tlie open window tlie cool 
summer breeze stole in, laden with 
garden scents, and the faint odour reached 
me and brought with it the memory of 
the land I had left — ^the home I should 
never see again. A strange chilling despair 
touched my heart and checked my grief. 
I looked up at the cold unsympathising 
face before me, and dashed the tears 
impatiently from my eyes. 

" You must try and control your feelings 
— Fragoletta," said Aunt Charlotte, pausing 
before she uttered the objectionable name 
given me by my Italian mother. "It is 
both sinM and unwise to give way to 
grief in such a mamier. In fact, it is an 
act of rebellion against the Wise Provider 
of all our circumstances. He knows best 
what we ought to suffer, and if suffering 
is for our good, we may be sure he will 
deal it to us." 

These uncompromising €issurances of the 
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stem justice of Heaven were not very 
comforting, but as I stole a glance at my 
other aunt, I read so much sympathy in 
her kindly face that I was somewhat 
reassured. 

**Don't you think, Charlotte, I had 
better take the child to her room ? " she 
suggested ; " she has had a long joumey, 
aad must feel fatigued" 

"Are you tired?" demanded my senior 
relative austerely. 

"Very," I answered somewhat timidly, 
wondering what social code I should offend 
by such a confesaion. 

" Oh then, go to your room by all means. 
We take tea at six o^dock ; you can lie 
down and rest till then, if you are really 
tired. Your Aunt Jane will show you to 
your room. By-the-bye, how old are 



you ? '^ 



"Sixteen," I answered, as I tumed my 
longing eyes to the open window and looked 
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out on tlie still, beautifal, peaceful grounds, 
from whence the perfume of verbena and 
roses floated in and fílled tbe quaint old 
parlour with fragrance. How I should 
have loved to be out there among the 
golden Ughts and soft green shadows of 
that sweet old-fashioned garden! But I 
lacked courage to ask permission, and so 
remained standing by my aunt's side, 
while her cold gray eyes swept rapidly 
over face and figure as if taking note of 
all their manifold imperfections. 

" Sixteen ! " she said at last. " Humph ! 
I thought you were about thirteen." 

She tumed away then, but Aunt Jane 
held out her friendly hand and smiled her 
rarë sweet smile, and gladly and willingly 
I accepted her invitation, and we left the 
room and went up the wide shallow oak 
stairs together. 

What a quaint old house it was, with 
its dim hall and vast landings, its presses 
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and closets, and great low-roofed rooms, 
bay-windowed and fumislied witli Queen 
Anne fumiture, rich and good and old 
as the house itself. 

Aunt Jane led the way to the chamber 
destined for my use, but I fear she must 
have felt anything but gratified at my 
behaviour, for instead of admiring its 
comfort and adornment I rushed straight 
off to the open window, and gave vent 
to rapturous exclamations respecting the 
garden and the view of woods and meadow- 
land beyond, stretching far away to where 
the dim soft hiUs met the hazy cloud-line 
of the sky. 

"I hope you like your room, dear," 
she said at last. "I have done my best 
to make it comfortable and pretty." 

I withdrew my head quickly, and flashed 
a careless glance round. 

"It is all very nice and pretty, thank 
you," I answered; "but I care so little 
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for rooms or houses ; I have lived almost 
always in the open air." 

Aunt Jane looked astonished at this 
announcement. 

"I hope you will be happy here/' she 
said gently, as she stood beside me and 
smoothed the thick brown hair from my 
brow. "You are very young, and I fear 
it will be but a dull life for you. We 
have but few friends, and Leathorpe is but 
a quiet place at the best of timea" 

^* I have never been accustomed to any- 
thing but a quiet life," I answered, " and 
this is such a beautiful place, I could 
never be dull here, I am sure." 

"Well, well, my dear, you seem of a 
contented disposition. I am glad to have 
you with us. We are both old, and the 
sight of a young creature like yourself 
abóut the house is a pleasant one. I am 
only sorry you come to us with a heart 
so fuU of trouble." 
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The tears rose once more to my eyes 
as I looked wistfully at the kind face. 

" You are very good," I said softly ; '^ I 
am sure I shall like you." 

" I hope you will," she answered, '* and 
your Aunt Charlotte alsip ; she is a little 
difficult to get on with just at first, but, 
when you know her, you will find how 
good and true and sterling are her mental 
qualities." 

I felt as if Aunt Charlotte's mental 
qualities were not at all interesting to 
discuss, and so turned my eyes away once 
more to the beautiful peaceful landscape 
lying there in the soft golden glory of 
the summer evening. 

" As you are so very young," continued 
Aunt Jane presently, "and as I daresay 
your education has been much neglected, 
we propose having some masters for you 
here. I daresay you would prefer that to 
going to school ? " 
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" Oh yes/' I answered quickly, " I have 
always hated the idea of sehool-life. But, 
aunt, I know a great deal; papa always 
taught me himself. I can speak French 
and Italian as well as English, and draw, 
and sing, and play. I know mathematics 
also, and Latin, and Greek." 

" Bless me ! " ejaculated Aunt Jane ; 
" what strange things for a girl to know ; 
but my poor Philip always had the most 
singular fancies. I can quite imagine his 
bringing you up like a boy." 

"He said there was no harm in girls 
leaming the same things boys did," I 
returned. 

*^No; I suppose not," Aunt Jane 
answered doubtfuUy. "But I am for- 
getting that you are tired, and were going 
to lie down till teatime. I wiU leave 
you now, my dear. You need not trouble 
to make any alteration in your dress, as 
I am sure you are weary after your long 
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journey." Then, with a kind pressure of 
her lips to my brow, she left the room, 
and me to the solitude I had so craved. 
Of what are my thoughts as I kneel 
there by the open window in the peaceful 
close of that summer afternoon ? Of the 
beautiful land of my birth ; of the old 
half-ruined viUa, high up on the hiUs of 
Florence, where most of my sixteen years 
had been spent ; of the strange free 
Bohemian life I had led among men of 
all ranks and ages, who had flocked to 
my father's studio because of his great 
fame, and remained as his friends long 
after curiosity had been appeased and 
given place to reverence; of the still, 
warm, drowsy summer days spent in the 
great wilderness of a garden that owed 
but little of its culture to any gardener 
save Nature ; of visits to the great Capitol, 
and hours dreamt away in its picture 
gaQeries and art studios ; of aU the lore 
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of storied fancies garnered into my childish 
brain, and filling my soul with vague 
beautiful dreams tbat life could never 
xealise ? 

Yes, I thought of all this, and more : 
of sweet glad days when sorrow and I 
had never even met in thought ; when 
€ven poverty had no fear for me, nor any 
hard and sordid meaning ; when the 
nightingales sang under the studio windows 
while I sat by my father's side and 
listened to his wise and tender voice. 

Ah ! dear dead voice, for ever silent 
now, how vainly I yeam for your sound ! 
My old life is dead and laid at rest with 
you, and I can no more recall one of 
its happy hours than I can hear one echo 
of your vanished tones ! And, thinking 
these thoughts, and going back with the 
morbidness of an endless grief to all those 
memories laid by with my own bright 
childhood, I laid my face on the cold 
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Bill of the open window, and so cried 
myself wearily and quickly to sleep. 

A hand touched mine and wakened me 
at last. 

I started to my feet dazed, and stupid, 
and bewildered. The sunlight was nearly 
all gone now, save where it gilded the 
distant hills, and Aunt Jane was stand- 
ing beside me looking distressed and 
wondering. 

"The tea-bell has rung some time, 
dear," she said ; " did you not hear it ? " 

"No," I answered, still feeling drowsy 
and bewildered, and conscious that my 
limbs were cramped and aching from my 
uncomfortable position. 

"You should not have gone to sleep 
here," continued my aunt mildly. "I 
should not be surprised if you caught a 
chill ; it is most dangerous sleeping by 
an open window. Why did you not lie 
down on your bed ? " 
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" I do not know," I said, tuming away 
and going over to the toilet-table to hide 
my swoUen eyes and quivering lips from 
her notice. "I was looking out and 
thinking, and I suppose I fell asleep." 

"Well, come downstairs now, at all 
events," she said eagerly. "Your Aunt 
Charlotte is most particular as regards 
punctuality to meals. You will remember 
that for the future, will you not, my 
dear? Of course, to-day everything is 
new and strange, and therefore we can 
excuse you. Won't you smooth your 
hair?" she added apprehensively. "It's 
rather rough." 

I took out combs and brushes from my 
little travelling-bag, then dipped my face 
into a plentiful supply of cold water, 
smoothed my ruffled locks, and declared 
myself ready. 

I am not quite sure what was the ex- 
pression I read in my Aunt Charlotte's 
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eyes as she saw me enter the room. It 

was a compound of wonder, uneasiness, 

and dissatisfaction ; but she spoke kindly 

to me, if her voice was cold and un- 

sympathetic, and she listened to my 
apologies and excuses with grave dignity. 

I wished she had not seemed so frigid 
and stiflF. She was not a bit like my dear 
genial-hearted father ; no one could imagine 
her as his sister; still Aunt Jane was 
kindly and gentle, and atoned in every 
possible way for her elder sister's short- 
comings, and the meal (a strange and 
unusual one in my un-English experience) 
passed off very pleasantly. 

When it was over, I summoned up 
courage to ask permission to explore the 
garden, and it was immediately granted, 
though coupled with many injunctions not 
to get my feet damp, or stray beyond 
the boundary-wall that separated the house 
and grounds from Leathorpe Hall, a strange 

VOL. I. 
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dilapidated-looking mansion, belonging to 
old Squire Brooklyn, my aunt's nearest 
neighbour, though slie had taken good 
care to tell me she was not on speaking 
terms with him. 

I ran quickly upstairs to fetch my hat^ 
and ÍD another moment I was out in the 
sweet fresh air, with the lemon scents of 
verbena and the odours of late roses float- 
ing to me on wings of fragrance. The 
garden was of great extent, but I soon 
left the cultivated portion of it, and passed 
on to a walk thickly planted on each side 
with evergreens; this in tum led to a 
copse of dense underwood, crowned with 
rank masses of ivy, and beyond I could 
see the close-barred iron gates and Gothic 
side-doors of the park owned by Squire 
Brooklyn. I went close up to the tall 
slender iron palisades dividing my aunt's 
grounds from her neighbour's, and peered 
curiously through at the dense sunless 
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growth of trees and stretches of grassy 
park-land. The Hall itself was not visible 
from here, but the gloom and negleeted 
appearanee of the grounds did not impress 
me favourably. 

As I stood there, looking wistfully 
through the dividing bars. there came a 
rustling among the leaves and brush- 
wood, and a pale young wistful faee looked 
back to mine with something of wonder 
in the big blue eyes. 

"Who are you?" said a boyish 
voice. 

"I am Fragoletta," I answered quietly, 
in no way abashed at the unceremonious 
question. It did not seem strange to my 
Italian notious. ' 

**Do you live there with those old 
women ? " persisted my interrogator ; "I 
haven't seen you before." 

" I have only come to-day." 

" You are not English, are you ? You 

c 2 
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don't look it ; and what a funny name 
youVo got I How old are you ? " 

^'Which do you want to know first?" 
I iiflkod coolly. 

Tho foir boyish face ' grew slightly 
cmbarrassed. 

"I bog your pardon, I suppose I 
oughtn't to ask so many questions. I — 
I really thought you were a little 
girl." 

He camo nearer now through the parted 
bruHhwood, and I saw he was a tall slight 
youth of somo seventeen or eighteen years. 
IIo limped slightly as he walked ; I found 
out aftcrwards that he had been lamed 
by an accident in childhood. His face 
was one of singular beauty, though marred 
by its extreme and almost feminine deli- 
cacy. I stood looking at him in silence, 
for I had seen no face like his in the 
Southern lands where I had lived these 
sixteen years. 
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" Well, what do you think of me, 
Fragoletta?" he said suddenly. 

I started and coloured with shame. 

" I am afraid I was staring at you very 
rudely/' I said in confusion. '* I was 
thinking I had never seen anyone like 
you — so — so fair." 

" Oh, you will see plenty of other 
people as fair as I am in England," 
he said carelessly ; "I wish I was as 
dark as you, though — this yellow hair 
is much more suited to a girl. I hate it." 

"We should never hate what God has 
given us," I said gravely. 

" You little Puritan I " he answered with 
a mocking smile. " The idea of being 
contented with ourselves as we are, simply 
because we find ourselves turned out of 
Nature's workshop in some fashion we 
abominate 1 For my own part," he added 
gloomily, "I wish every day of my life 
that I had never known what life was 1 " 
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2" 



"Are you so imhappy?" I asked, a 
little awe-struck and bewildered by this 
philosophy. 

He laughed — a bitter mirthless laugh — 
sad to hear &oiu such young and beautiful 
lips. 

" Unhappy 1 well, that depends on what 
you call unhappiness — ^there are many 
definitions of the word. What would be 
yours 

" ïo have no appreciation of this 
beautiful world and no— lovel" I said 
timidly. 

"Well, then I must be unhappy," he 
answered, with a quick searching glance 
into my face. " In the first place, a 
physical infirmity has rendered me a 
prisoner to one spot of this *beautiful 
world,' as you call it. In the second, I 
have known no human love in all my 
life, and my years are bitter with the 
hatred of the only being with whom I 
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can claim kinship. I am frank, am I 
not ? " 

I was silent ; silent with the pity and 
perplexity his words had brought me, and 
the innate sympathy I felt for any Ufe 
whose youth had been unblessed by the 
fiweetness of such love as I had known in 
mine. 

" You don't answer," he continued 
presently. "What areyou thinking of?" 

" 1 am very sorry for you," I said 
simply. 

" Sorry for me 1 " He paused, then 
laughed aloud. " Oh, creeds and philo- 
sophies 1 oh, leamed doctrines of learned 
men ! what use to believe in your wisdom 
any longer, since they only bring me pity 
from a little brown-faced child, who thinks 
earth owns no happiness without— love ! 
Adieu, Fragoletta!" he continued mock- 
ingly, " perhaps we shall meet again ; if 
80, you shall tell me a few more of your 
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pretty faiths and fancies. 1 wonder how 
long they will content you ! " 

And, waving his hand, he tumed 
abruptly away and disappeared in the 
gathering gloom. 



CHAPTER 11. 



FIRST EXPERIENCES. 



I WENT back to the house a little be- 
wildered by this strange meeting, and 
conscious of a great wonder as to who 
this young man could be. 

My aunts had told me that Leathorpe 
Hall belonged to an old decrepit miserly 
man, a man universally disliked and feared 
by the people around, and with a tragic 
history belonging to his race. The Hall 
itself was fast falling into decay, owing to 
long neglect, for Squire Brooklyn would 
never spend a penny upon it. 

But they had not mentioned that the 
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old man had a son or grandson, and yet 
my new acquaintance had lived there all 
his life, so he had told me. At first I 
determined to ask my aunts whether they 
knew of the young relative, but on second 
thoughts I feared they might be angry 
with me for the unconventional manner 
of our acquaintanceship, and forbid any 
further rambles in the neighbourhood of 
the adjacent park, so I resolved to keep 
my own counseL 

When I got back to the house I found 
supper waiting, after which the prim maid- 
ser\''ants were called in, and Aunt Charlotte 
read prayers. Then, with an injunction to 
be sure to be punctual for breakfast in 
the morning, she kissed me and said 
" Good-night," Aunt Jane following her 
example at my bedroom-door, whither she 
accompanied me. I found my trunks un- 
packed and their contents neatly arranged 
in drawers and wardrobe, so I had nothing 
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to do save undress and go to bed. Not 
feeling inclined to do this, however, I 
blew out my candle, and unloosening my 
hair, sat down by the window. 

The night was very still and calm. I 
could see the old Hall, with a faint light 
gleaming here and there through its 
shuttered windows. The moonlight was 
clear and brilliant enough to show me 
the lofty gables, the dark belt of trees, 
the great dense stretching woods, and, 
different as the scene was to any that 
my Southem eyes had been accustomed 
to rest upon, it stiU held for me a charm 
of its own. 1 sat there for long, looking 
at it all, and marvelling what my ac- 
quaintance of that evening was doing, and 
which of those twinkling lights belonged 
to his room. 

" Poor boy 1 " I thought somewhat sadly, 
as I at last turned away from the window 
and began to brush out the long dark hair 
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that fell nearly to my feet *' He seemed 
very melancholy, and he has never known 
love, he said. I wonder whether those 
creeds and philosophies he spoke of are 
enough to content him?" 

To my warm young heart and ardent 
Southcm imagination, it seemed impossible 
that they should. Even art, I had heard 
my father say, with all its fulness and 
sweetness, could never quite satisfy a 
human life. I had inherited, in some 
degree, his passion for it, though not the 
great genius that had given to all his 
creations a power and fame exceeding his 
anticipations. I knew only too bitterly 
how I should miss the kindly counsel, the 
unerring judgment on which I had so long 
depended. I doubted even whether my 
prim staid English relatives would not feel 
horrified at the idea of a girl wishing to 
set up a studio for herself, and devote her 
life to painting, as it was my firm intention 
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to do. I should have to fight out my own 
battles now. Where could I find the 
strength and courage for the warfare? 
My slumbers were but restless and uneasy 
that night, and my dreams haunted by 
memories of the home I had lost and the 
love that had left to my life only the 
darkness of a great sorrow. 

Days passed on in a simple and unvarying 
monotony. The first strangeness and cold- 
ness of it had given place to a placid 
acceptance of the rules and regulations by 
which it was ordered. My aunts were 
very kind in their respective ways — all 
the kinder when they found I was not a 
penniless dependent, but possessed an in- 
come of one hundred pounds a-year English 
money, the fruits of my father's savings. 
I heard no more about my education. 
When they heaxd me play and sing, the 
old ladies admitted that such tuition as 
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Leathorpe could boast of was unnecessary 
to improve me, and as I wrote and spoke 
English correctly and fluently, they only 
advised me to pursue a course of solid 
reading in order to perfect my acquaintance 
with the language. 

From all accounts they led a very dull 
and quiet life, having but few friends, and 
only visiting the county families around at 
rare and stately intervals. But the very 
quiet and peace were sweet to me, for I 
had come to them weary and heartsick with 
a great grief, and rest and quiet were all 
I needed. They kept a staid antiquated 
carriage, in which we went for daily drives, 
but they offered no objection to my roaming 
about as much as I pleased, and I availed 
myself only too thankfuUy of the privilege. 

I never saw my acquaintance from the 
old Hall during this week, but I heard that 
he was the grandson of the old squire, and 
that he led a retired studious life, seldom 
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taking exercise beyond the paxk or grounds, 
and that he and his grandfather received 
no visitors and made no friends, but lived 
in an element of unpopularity that seemed 
in no way to.trouble or discompose them. 

One aftemoon I set out for a ramble, 
taking my sketch-book as usual with me* 
I had proceeded some distance when I 
strayed from the roadway into a fern-clad 
path, covered in by lofty trees. In the 
distance I could hear the plashing of 
water, sounding irresistibly cool and tempt- 
ing on that hot afternoon. I walked on 
and on, the sound growing louder, until 
at last I reached a spring, welling out 
from a natural basin of rock, and falling 
like a mimic waterfall into a tiny stream 
that ran below. With the breath of 
flowers, the soft glow of sunlight, the 
tender dreamy shadows from the arched 
boughs overhead, the place looked enchanting 
to me. 
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I sat down and took off my hat, and then 
proceeded to make a sketch of the pretty 
faiiylike nook. I went on with my work 
for long, until the lengthening shadows 
warned me of the passage of time. Then 
rising slowly to my feet, I looked around, 
wondering how I had never chanced to 
find out this spot before, often as I had 
rambled near it. 

Feeling reluctant to go home yet, I took 
up my hat and followed the course of the 
stream. The way grew wilder as I pro- 
ceeded. The footpath, no longer turfed 
and carpeted with wild flowers and rich 
soft moss, became rugged and stony. The 
bed of the stream was deep and rocky 
here, and it foamed and eddied and rushed 
along in a very different fashion to that in 
which it had begun its course. The wilder 
the way became the more curious I felt 
as to where it led, and I sprang from 
rock to rock, and hurried on through 
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the trees' gloomy arcliway, intent only on 
discovery. 

I came to a full stop at last. A great 
rugged group of rocks was before me, 
looking as if some convulsion of Nature 
had hurled them into this wooded valley. 
Some were very lofty, others low and easy 
of ascent. The place had a wild romantic 
beauty, singularly attractive to my eye ; 
and as I climbed up one of the easiest 
of the rocks, I found I had a full view of 
the old Hall and the little town of Lea- 
thorpe. Farther on to the east of my 
present position were the ruins of an old 
chapel, the arches of the broken windows 
and the great massive stone cross that 
must have once surmounted the doorway 
being still visible. 

I ran rapidly down the ascent I had 
just climbed, and approached the ruins. 
They were farther off than I had imagined, 
and on my way I passed a sort of hollow 
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much oversliadowed bj shrubs. In the 
rich moss at the foot of the hoUow I saw 
a peculiar-Iooking fem growing, and think- 
ing I should like to procure it, I approached 
and endeavoured to uproot it. This was 
no easy matter. I tugged and tugged, 
but still the fem remained fixed. Im- 
patiently I pushed awaj the heavy shrubs, 
and in doing so discovered a smaU iron 
door, apparently let into the rock. The 
discovery made me forget aU about the 
fem, and I examined the Uttle door closely. 
I saw it had a Uttle knob or handle^ and 
also that a bolt held it, grooved into the 
rock both top and bottom. 

Wondering more and more as to what 
it concealed, I sUpped back the bolt, and 
pushing the handle, the door immediately 
swung back on its rusty hinges, reveaUng 
to my astonished gaze a flight of mouldy 
Uchen-covered steps, that seemed to descend 
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an interminable distance, until tliey were 
lost in dense black shadows. 

" Where can they lead to ? " I thought, 
as I peered down into the darkness. 
" What a strange place 1 " 

Being in nowise of a timorous disposi- 
tion, but rather adventurous, and gifted 
with the fuU amount of curiosity natural 
to my sex, I felt a buming desire to know 
the meaning of this secret door, and 
therefore stole into the hoUow cavelike 
recess, from whence the steps seemed to 
have been cut into the rock in a species of 
ladder. As I passed downwards I caught 
glimpses of light at intervals, showing me 
that there must be natural apertures or 
fissures here and there to let in light and 
air. Leaving the door open I ventured 
down a few steps. The gloom grew less 
apparent, and the way was wider than I 
had imagined. 

D 2 
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Step by step, I went on, timidly at 
first, then more boldly, for exploration was 
one of my delights, and tlie fear of tres- 
passing was unknown to me. 

At last I reached a little dusky room 
or cave, lighted by an aperture in the damp 
lichen-covered wall. At one end was a 
door barred and bolted firom the outside, 
and all around were large natural físsures, 
some of which seemed to lead far under- 
ground to other caves. 

I looked around with no small wonder, 
which increased rapidly as I perceived that 
the place where I stood was partly fumished 
and showed signs of recent occupation. A 
rickety table and chair, a rusty grate con- 
taining some bumt-out wood, an inkstand 
on the table with the pen thrown carelessly 
beside it— these were what I saw, and great 
was the astonishment with which I sur- 
veyed them. 

" I wonder who comes to such a dismal 
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place as tliis?'M thought. "Well, at all 
events, I have had enough of it;'* and 
shuddering with the damp chill of the 
atmosphere I tumed to retreat. I had 
reached the bottom step and just glanced 
round to take one more wondering look at 
the strange weird place, when a sound feU 
on my ear that made me start with nervous 
terror. 

It was the sound of heavy footsteps 
echoing through the sUence of that lone- 
some place. Then for the first time a 
sense of fear rushed through me. " What 
right had I to be here ? What would the 
owner or occupier of the place say if he 
found me?" 

I listened, trembUng. Strange to say, 
the sound did not come from above, as if 
the steps were advancing from the direction 
whence I had come, but from the other 
end of the cave outside the door I had 
previously noticed. It flashed across me 
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then that there must be two methods of 
entrance, and that the individual who was 
in the habit of using this strange place 
was about to make his appearance through 
the stout and closely-locked door, which I 
had discovered could be opened only from 
the exterior. Somewhat relieved at this 
idea I ran up a few steps, then paused to 
listen. The haxsh grating of a key in a 
lock reached my ears, a bolt shot back, 
then the great door was swung open, and 
the sound of a heavy footstep echoed on 
the damp stone floor. 

Afraid to look or listen longer, I sped 
noiselessly up the slippery lichened steps, 
intent only on reaching the door I had 
discovered in the rocks above. The ascent 
was more fatiguing and dtfficult than the 
descent had been, and I had several times 
to stop for breath. Panting and exhausted, 
I climbed up and up. How dark and 
gloomy it seemed, much darker than when 
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I had entered t I wondered, too, that no 
lay of liglit reached me from the open 
door. Surely I must be near it by this 
time ! 

On, on^ still on I went. The sodden 
steps were wearying, the darkness in no 
way brightened. A thrill of horror ran 
through me as I reached the landing-place 
at last — ^there was no light, yet I had come 
to the last step now. Involuntarily I 
moved forward, groping helplessly for the 
door. My hands touched the cold iron, 
but neither knob nor handle was apparent 
on its smooth surface. Then the full force 
of my situation burst upon me. Tho door 
had fallen to and closed. I was trapped 
here plainly enough. Pull, tug, struggle 
as I might, not the faintest chance was 
there of egress. For the first time I felt 
terrified at what I had done, as the full 
knowledge of the penalty I must pay for 
my curiosity burst upon my mind. I must 
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go down, faco the tenant of tlie caye, and 
truBt to híB morcy, or remain here at the 
rÍBk of doath. 

Oold and trembling in every limb, and 
bittorly repcnting the rashness which bad 
led me thithori I stood trying to sunmion 
up courage for what lay before me. I 
knew there was no time to lose. It took 
Beveral minutos to accomplish that long 
descenti and if once the owner of that 
Btrange abode left^ I should be shut here 
in a living tomb» and no one would know 
of my fate or be able to assist me. 

Bummoning up all my courage, I 
ventured down once more. The way 
seemed long and wearisome enough now^ 
BÍnce all the spirit of adventure had evapo- 
rated. My feet made no noise on the 
damp lichenB» and I stole quietly and softly 
on till I reached the last step. Then I 
paused and peered curionsly into the cave- 
like room» 
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The sight I saw in no way relieved my 
apprehension. A gaunt, cruel-looking, 
bent old man sat at tlie rickety table. 
At his left hand were a bottle and glass, 
and before him were two large iron boxes, 
one of which he was in the act of opening. 
As the lid flew back I drew away in horror 
at the fierce, hungry, rapacious look in his 
face. He thrust his hands in, and, to my 
amazement, drew them out fiUed with 
gKttering pieces of gold, which he allowed 
to trickle through his fingers and drop back 
into their receptacle, as if their soimd and 
touch were sweetest music to his ears. He 
did this several times, shutting the box 
and feeling its weight at intervals, and 
taUdng to himself all the time in a wild, 
fierce monotone, his eyes glowing and 
darkening like those of some savage animal. 
Having finished with the gold, he locked 
the box and tumed to the other one. 

It seemed full of deeds and papers^ all 
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of which he tumed over with his lonff 

O 

clawlike fingers, muttering all the time: 

" Thrifty and careful/' lie said, " thriffcy 
and careful 1 Ah yes 1 pinching and care 
and danger to make it, but it is worth it 
all — ^worth it all. He shall not have a 
penny, and he knows naught, curse himl 
Beggary and shame shall be his lot, for alL 
his handsome face and winning ways, that 
were so like her own." 

He paused a moment, and the papers 
dropped from his nerveless hands, and a 
strange look stole over the hard and cruel 
face. 

"Do I hate her?" he said slowly. 
"Can love turn to hate? Ay, that it 
can. I hate the whole cursed brood, and 
he is her son ; like her in face and form^ 
he will be like her, too, in heart. Oh, false 
and cruel — ^false and cruel 1 A life blighted 
— a heart broken 1 " 

He covered his face with his hands, and 
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rocked himself to and fro in a paroxysm 
of grie£ Then the momentary weakness 
passed. He sprang up again and paced 
the damp earthy floor, muttering now loud, 
now low. The disjointed fragments of 
his words came to my ears as I crouched 
there, trembling and cold in my hiding- 
place. 

" Not my son ! never my son I Though 
she swore a hundred oaths I would not 
believe her. • . . And how cahn she 
looked I * I do love him,' she said. ' He 
is all that is noble and true. But I have 
never wronged you — never.* Ah, cursed 
racel I had but one treasure, and that 
you must rob me of. . . . Is she dead? 
... I think she must be. . . . How 
proud she wasl To the last she would 
make no sign. . . . So much the worse 
for her and him. My vengeance has been 
long nursed, • . • it shall fall all the more 
heavily at last." 
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The hatred and malevolence of his Ëtce 
were terrible, My courage was rapidly 
evaporating. I felt I dared not intrude 
upon him now. I crouched there and 
waitedy with fainting heart and shaking 
limbs, only hoping that some softer 
feelings might take the place of those at 
present raging within his hreast. 

He relocked his box, then lifted it 
and went to a place in the wall, from 
which he moved aside a square block of 
stoney revealing a sliding panel that opened 
into a deep recess. In this he placed his 
treasures, then reclosed it, and, tottering 
back to the table, he seized the great black 
bottle, and poured out a tumblerful of 
its contents. Sipping this, at first slowly 
then rapidly, a great change came over him. 
He walked to and fro, his cruel old eyes 
glistening and shining, his clawUke fingers 
clasping and unclasping each other, his 
whole aspect so fiendish that my small 
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stock of courage began to ooze more and 
more rapidly away, and I felt I dared not 
throw myself on his mercy. How could 
I tell what he might do in his drunken 
frenzy to anyone who had chanced to 
discover his secret? 

I cowered back into the darkness, 
fearful lest he should discover me, my 
brain perplexed with plans for escape, none 
of which seemed very feasible. At last, 
peering once more into the room, I saw 
that the old man had fallen asleep, his 
head bent down on his arms on the rickety 
old table at which he had seated himself. 
From the sight of that motionless figure 
mapped in its sodden sleep, my eyes tumed 
to the door. It was closed, and to all 
appearances locked. 

I glanced again at the table. Close to 
the sleeper's head lay a large key, in all 
probability the one he had used at his 
entrance. With a vigorous effort I recalled 
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my courage — the way of escape lay dear 
before me now, and I must adopt it at all 
hazards. I waited a few moments longer 
to see if he moved, or whether his sleep 
was deep enough to risk the attempt. It 
seemed so at last, and nerving myself for the 
effort I stole forth from my dusky recess 
and into the grim old room, where the 
fihadows had been gathering more dense and 
deep each moment. 

Treading on tiptoe, and scarce daring to 
breathe, I approached the table. My cold 
shaking fingers went forth to clutch the 
key, and drew it safely into my graap. 
Then, silently as a shadow, I crept to the 
door and placed the key in the lock. So 
far the matter was eásy enough, but when 
I tried to tum it the key resisted all my 
strength. Again and again I tried with 
no better success. Casting my eyes round 
in despair I caught sight of a small bar 
of rusty iron lying by the grate. Hastily 
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seizing this I placed it as a lever in tlie 
groove of the key, and it answered so 
well that the lock shot back with a harsh 
grating noise that sounded doubly loud to 
my terrified ears. The door swung open 
and I saw before me a passage leading to a 
flight of steps very similar to those I had 
used before. 

Without daring to glance around, I 
sprang forward, but, a soimd behind made 
me turn, and to my horror I saw the old 
man had awoke, and was gazing at me 
with eyes in which rage and fear struggled 
with the stupor that stiU lay heavy on 
his senses. 

Terror lent me wings — ^the look on that 
evil face showed me I need expect but 
scant mercy for my temerity. I rushed 
up the steps as the door swung back on 
its hinges, but, to my horror, it was flung 
open again directly, and I heard the feet 
of my pursuer foUowing quick and sure 
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npon my own! I glanced despairmgly 
up; the long; long fliglit seemed endless 
even to my quick feet, and there, with 
dogged perseverance, tlie old man followed 
behind. I could hear his laboured breath, 
the curse that hissed through his teeth^ 
and my limbs grew cold with terror. Eage 
and f ury were lending him the strength that 
fear had robbed me of. 

Another instant and I should feel his 
clutch — should be helpless at his mercy ! 



CHAPTER IIL 

THE STORY OF LEATHORPE HALL. 

His hand was on my dress. I wrenclied 
myself away, and tlie frail fabric was rent 
by tbe rude strain. Summoning aU my 
strength for one desperate effort I burried 
forward and upward, tbough my breath 
came only in laboured gasps now, and I 
knew I could not continue this pace. But 
whether the giving way of my dress had 
caused my pursuer to overbalance himself, 
or his foot had slipped on the steps, I 
cannot tell, only, as I made that last 
frantic rush, I heard him fall face forwards. 
Involuntarily I paused and glanced back ; 
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he was slipping down almost as rapidly as 
he had come up, his hands clutching franti- 
cally at each step in the vain endeavour 
to stay his backward progress. By the 
time he had nearly reached the bottom I 
knew he was too spent and exhausted for 
further pursuit. I therefore ran on again, 
and found myself at last in a square- 
vaulted chamber, from one end of which 
another flight of steps arose. Hastily 
mounting these, I saw a faint ray of light 
penetrating an aperture in a square slab 
of stone resembling that of a gravestone, 
such as we see in old churchyards. 

As I stood on the step I perceived 
this stone was laid across an opening wide 
enough to admit my body with perfect 
ease; giving it therefore a vigorous push 
it moved aside, and I was speedily out of 
my piison and found myseK in the ruins 
of the old chapeL Iteplacing the stone 
as I had found it, I Ixiiined on, awift as 
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my feet could bear me, past the great wild 
rocks, through the valley, and on into 
the path where I had first been betrayed 
into this adventure. 

I was still fearful of pursuit, and once 
on level ground flew along as if those 
vengeful footsteps echoed still behind my 
own. But I heard and saw no one, and 
breathless and fatigued and utterly spent, 
I found myself at last in the safe shelter 
of my aunf s garden. 

Then it was that the full enormity of 
my conduct seemed to burst upon me. 
What right had I to penetrate this property 
and surprise the secret of its owner ? 

I was shocked at my audacity. I 
wondered what the old man would say 
or do if he ever saw me again. Who 
was he? The old miser of the Hall. 
He answered his description so weU that I 
felt convinced he was indeed our objection- 
able neighbour. 

E 2 
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I tremhled to think of mj aont's anger 
and indignation if ahe heard of mj conduct, 
and yet all the same I resolved to tell 
her. Cold, stem Annt Charlotte was not 
sach a fEiTourite of mine as her gentler 
fiister; but I remembered her strength 
and firmness of character, her perfect up- 
rightness, her strict integrity, and, though 
I might never love, I knew I should alwajs 
respect her. 

I walked into the house, resolved to 
inform her of my adventure aa excuse 
for my late arrival, but, to my surprise, 
when I entered the parlour it was empty. 
The tea-things were stíll on the table, 
so I poured myself out a cup of tea, 
wondering whether my aunts had gone 
out Just as I had swallowed the last 
drop the door opened, and Aunt Jane 
entered. 

"You are late to-night, my dear,' she 
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said in surprise. "But I did not wait 
tea for you, althougli I was alone." 

" Where is Aunt Charlotte ? ** I asked. 

''She had one of her bad headaches 
this aftemoon, and has been obHged to 
go to bed at last/' answered Aunt Jane. 
" I did not tell her you were out so late, 
as it might have vexed her. Have you 
had some tea?" 

" Yes, thank you/* I said, tuming away 
from the table to ring the bell. "I am 
late, as you say, aunt I have had a 
curious adventure this aftemoon, and I 
wished to tell Aunt Charlotte about it. 
However, as she is ill, I will make my 
confession to you » 

" Confession ? I do hope, Fragoletta, 
you have not been doing anything 
wrong or unladylike," exclaimed my aunt 
timidly. 

" Oh no 1 " I answered reassuringly, 
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" only been a little bit curioiis and had a 
dreadfol fiáght. Come into the drawing- 
loom, annt, and I will tell you." 

Aunt Jane was very cnrious, and she 
needed no second invitation, but foUowed 
me into the pretty quaint old room, my 
&vourite of all in the house. 

Once there I established her in a deep 
comfortable armchair, close to the long 
Frenclx Wows, and, sitting dose beside 
her on a footstool, I began my recitaL 
Many were the exdamations of wonder 
and dread she let fall as I proceeded, but 
•when I had finished she clasped my hands 
and looked at me with more pain and 
grief in her sweet old face than I had 
aver seen there before. 

"My dear child," she said, trembling, 
"what án escape you have hadl That 
man would think nothing of murdering 
anyone who surprised his secrets or crossed 
his purposes, Tou little know what a 
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character lie bears. It was very, very 
wrong of you to do such a thing." 

" I know that," I said contritely. " But, 
dear Aunt Jane, I thought I should only 
find some cave in the rocks or an under- 
ground passage. I never dreamt of meeting 
anyone there, and the old man looked so 
terrible I dared not betray my presence.'' 

*'It was well that you did not," said 
Aunt Jane, glancing fearfuUy around. 
"I dare not tell your Aunt Charlotte of 
your foolish conduct. She would be so 
angry, she wóuld put a stop to all your 
rambles for the future." 

"And that would break my heart," 
I said passionately. ''Oh, dear aunt, for- 
give me and say no more about it. I 
will be careful for the future, I promise 
you, and never do anything of the kind 
again." 

" Will you promise me that ? " said my 
aunt, looking wistfully at my face. 
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" Indeed, yes ! " I exdaiined eamestly» 
** I meant to tell Aunt Charlotte, but I have 
told you instead. I know you understand 
me better than she does/' 

Aunt Jane smiled. 

"You have satisfied your conscience by 
the easiest method," she said. "I fear 
I am not severe enough to be a safe 
mentor for a headstrong young damsel 
like yourself." 

" Oh yes, you are — quite," I answered, 
kissing the white fran-looking hands that 
lay on her lap. "But, Aunt Jane, do 
tell me about this old man. I am doubly 
curious to know his history since I have 
seen him." 

"It is not a pleasant history for a 
young girl's ears," said my aunt, looking 
away from my eager face to the pretty 
moonlit garden. 

"But do teU me," I urged. "It will 
do me less harm to hear it £rom you 
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than the gossip I may gather from 
others." 

"Perhaps you are right. In any case, 
sooner or later, you are sure to hear of 
it, so I may as well tell you now," answered 
Aunt Jane. 

*'Well, my dear, the old Hall has 
belonged to the Brooklyns of Leathorpe 
for many generations back. The HaJl itself 
is some three hundred years old, and was 
once very beautiful ; but they are a bad 
race — sordid, cruel, licentious, with little 
pity for man and woman, and sparing 
none who cross their path. Their vices 
have brought them down to poverty now, 
rich and famous though they once were. 
The present owner has been one of the 
worst and most vicious of them all. He 
married a beautiful, gentle, high-bred girl, 
and brought her to the HaJl ; it is more 
than thirty years ago. As tíme passed 
on she had a son, and, strange to say^ 
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abont a year after his birth his fetther 
began to regaid him with the bitterest 
ayersion ; yet he was a beantífal high- 
spirited boy, of whom any parent might 
have been proucL The mother, too, was 
treated with systematic craelfy, and seemed 
gradually fading away, in the uncongenial 
atmosphere of her home. She was seldom 
seen by anyone, and never visited or re- 
ceived visitors at the HalL Being such 
near neighbours, we saw her occasionally in 
the grounds with her child. I talked to her 
and tried to cheer her, but she was sadly 
and strangely altered. At last, one day 
came news of a terrible quarrel at the 
Hall, of how her brutal husband had 
threatened tbe poor lady's life, and accused 
her of shame too terrible to bear in silence. 
That same night she stole away with her 
child, and we never heard of her again. 
The man who shoidd have defended her 
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fame was tlie most assiduous in blackening 
it, and no story was too bad or too vile 
for slander to raise and spread. But one 
tale reached our ears — whetber true or 
false I cannot say — ^that to my mind not 
only accounted for, but fully justified, her 
conduct It was told me by her own 
maid, who came to live in our service 
after she had lost her mistress. In 
describing the cause of the quarrel between 
her master and his lady, the woman 
declared that Squire Brooklyn had told 
her she was not legally his wife at all, 
as he had been previously married, and 
his first wife was stiU living. You can 
imagine the blow such a confession would 
be to a well-born delicate woman. * It 
was her death-stroke,' continued the poor 
faithful creature, who had loved and served 
her so welL * When I looked upon her 
face that night I knew he had slain all 
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that was best and holiest in her nature, 
and made even her child's love a thing 
of shame and torture.*" 

" But was it true ? " I asked, as my 
aunt paused and wiped her eyes in sym- 
pathy with the sorrows she was recounting. 

" No one can tell," she answered. " Only 
this : about six months after she had left, 
the squire brought the woman he had 
declared to be his wife to the Hall, and 
established her there. She was very 
beautiful, but no one liked her, and aJl 
her efforts to get into society here were 
unavailing. She also had one son; he 
went to college, and tumed out wild and 
bad, like most of the Brooklyns. Finally 
he married a girl greatly his inferior by 
birth, and brought her to live at the HaJl 
with his parents. It was a most unhappy 
marriage. He left his wife to the tender 
mercies of his father and mother, both of 
whom hated her, and went abroad. A 
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few weeks affcer his son was bom the 
news came that he had been shot in a 
duel, owing to some gambling scrape in 
which he was mixed np. The shock killed 
his wife, aad she died when her baby 
was scarce two months old. He was a 
BÍckly miserable child, and reared with 
extreme diflGiculty; but he was reared and 
tended with every care as the heir of 
Brooklyn. That is the story, my dear, 
as it is generally known. A sad and 
shameful one for your young ears, I 
know ; but life has many such, and sooner 
or later the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
must be tasted by us all." 

"It is very terrible,'' I said, with a 
shudder. "Do you know what has be- 
come of the other son ? '' 

" No ; no one has ever heard or seen 
anything of him since the day his mother 
left Leathorpe. We all believe he is dead, 
but no one knows positively.'' 
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"Poor lady — ^poor young thing!" I said 
pityingly. "How much slie must liave 
suffered 1 " 

"More tlian you or I can imagine, my 
dear," said my aunt; "let us thank 
Heaven for that. Such sufferings come 
only too often in this troublesome world, 
but those who have escaped them cannot 
be too gratefuL" 

I was silent. Such a history waa sad 
and strange to me, yet something of the 
bitter, hidden shame that must have 
been that poor woman's portion seemed to 
fiU my own heart with sympathy for her 
lot. 

I thought too of the child she had 
loved, the son of whom she had been so 
proud and fond, yet whose birthright and 
heritage would thenceforth be only shame 
in the world's eyes, though never surely 
in her own. 

He must be a man now ; did he know 
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his liistory ? — ^had she told hiin ? Perhaps 
in her tender pitifiil mother's heart there 
had been no strength to confess the wrong 
she had so unwittingly done to him — • 
perhaps she had given him a new name 
and sent him forth into the world with 
his secret known only to herself. 

I thought of him as growing up unlike 
his father's race ; trained and watched over 
by his mother's eye — ^pitifíil of the sorrow 
that he would read in her face and mark 
in her life, but courteous and grave and 
gentle; strong of heart and noble of 
deed — a son of whom she might well be 
proud — on whose strength she might lean 
— ^in whose love her poor shipwrecked 
heart might find a haven of rest. 

"How thoughtful you are, child," said 
my aunt at last. 

I started at the sound of her voice ; the 
room was full of shadows, the air that 
Bwept in through the open windows seemed 
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ehíTI and stmige. I dúrerod as I lose 
to mj feet snd fett l^ dísp of those 
kÍDd ums ivnmd me. 

*"! shoxLld liot hMxe told you this sad 
lustoiy,^ she said imeadly; "you are so 
senátive «d iin.gmative. you wiU not 
f oiget it soon. What aie you lootáng at 
so wistfulty ? Aie you thÍTilring of her ? " 

"No," I said dieamily» "not of her — of 
him." 

^* The son ? Do you think a man needs 
more pty than a woman ? " 

**Perhaps her life is over," I said. 
^'Even if she lives, there must be tran- 
quillity and peaoe at last; but for hím — 
whether he knows the truth or not — ^it 
will only have begun. Who can tell what 
he may have to bear?'* 

" If he be worthy of his mother's love 
and care, he will be well able to bear any 
fate," said Aunt Jane. " She was a noble 
woman. little as I knew of her, I loved 
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and reverenced her as I have never loved 
or reverenced another of her sex." 

" I am sure she deserved it/' I said. 
"When I think of that man as I saw 

him to-day Auntie," I cried, with a 

sudden start, "what was that?" 

" Only the wind rustling through the 
rose-boughs, dear," she said wonderingly 
as I shrank away from the window in 
terror. 

"I — I thought I saw someóne," I 
stammered. 

" Surely not," she said uneasily. " Who 
would be in the garden at this time ? You 
are nervous and excited, dear. You must 
have some warm negus and go to bed." 

I foUowed her into the room as she 
rang for Hghts. Was it only my fancy, 
or had I seen a face peering in between 
the parted boughs — a face with cruel 
mocking eyes, and vindictive frown on 
the dark and wrinkled brow; a face that 

TOL. L "» 
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was curiously like tliat of tlie old miser 
T^ho had been counting the gold in his 
shaking hands in that secret chamber 
teneath the old ruins that very aftemoon ? 
"It could not be so/' I said to myself 
again. " I am nervous and excited, as 
Aunt Jane said. Why should he watch 
me ? Even if he had seen me distinctly, 
he would not know that I lived here ;" 
and trying to comfort myself with this 
thought, I drank the warm negus my aunt 
so kindly prepared, and soon after weut 
to bed and slept as soundly as though no 
adventure had befallen me, or no sad 
history awakened my ready sympathy and 
filled me with the deepest pity for the 
nnfortunate victims of Squire Brooklyn's 
wrath. 



" An invitation ! " said Aunt Charlotte 
next moming, handing a letter to her 
sister and glancing at me as she spoke. 
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Aunt Jane looked up in a delightful 
flutter of expectation as slie finislied the 
perusal of the sheet of note-paper in her 
hand. 

*'Dear me, how very nicel" she said. 
'*Quite a party, I suppose. We will go, 
of course." 

"Have you ever been to a party, 
Pragoletta?" inquired Aunt Charlotte. 

"Oh yes," I said, ** musical-parties and 
dances too. Papa always took me wherever 
he went.** 

*' Humph 1 " was the disappointed re- 
joinder. " A nice way to bring up a girl 1 
Well, do you care to come to this? You 
are invited." 

I glanced down at my deep mouming. 
** It is so soon," I said timidly. 

"True, but this is only a very quiet 
party," answered my aunt. "And I should 
like to introduce you to these people. 
They are one of the best families about 

F 2 
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here, Sir Greorge and Lady Fane of Wood- 
field Gomtr 

Do you wish me to go ? " I asked. 
Tes ; and as it is siz months since 
yonr loss, I think you might do so. 
Sir (ïeorge was an old fiiend of your 
father's." 

"Very well,"I answered quietly. "But 
I do not care about gsdety or anything of 
that sort. It is — ^not — ^not a dance, I 
suppose ? " 

"Oh no— only a few Mends to dinner, 
Lady Fane says." 

"They have such nice dinner-parties — 
one meets such pleasant people," put in 
Aunt Jane at this juncture. "I am sure 
you will like being there, my dear." 

I made no answer, for indeed I cared 
little about the prospect of a stately dinner- 
party, or the " nice people " I might chance 
to meet. My two aunts, however, plunged 
into an eager discussion as to the relative 
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xneríts of purple or black velvet and point 
or Honiton lace. 

"What will you wear, Fragoletta[?" 
asked Aunt Jane at last. 

I started from my reveríe. 

"Black, of course," I said quickly. 

"You would not like to wear a white 
dress and black ornaments?'' sbe sug- 
gested. 

"No," I answered. "I am in no 
humour for festivities, and so I would 
rather not go in any festive garb. Please 
do not ask it." 

And the subject dropped. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" I don't like him one bit 1 " 

The week before the dinner-party at 
Woodfield Court passed away in perfect 
tranquillity. I went about as usual, and 
gradually forgot my fear of meeting the 
old miser of Leathorpe Hall. After all 
he could not hurt me, I thought, and so 
I put the idea of danger away with the 
carelessness of youth. 

The eventful Tuesday at kst arrived 
on which I was to enjoy my first English 
festivity. 

My aunts were invisible almost the 
whole aftemoon, engaged in some — ^to me 
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— ^incompreliensible mysteries of tlie toilet. 
My own dress cost me little thought; I 
merely went into the garden and gathered 
some white roses, and then into the green- 
house for some maidenhair fem. Then I 
twisted up my hair into thick shining 
coils and placed one white rose among 
their darkness. My aunt had modified 
my crape dress a little, and cut the 
body square and fiUed it with soft creamy 
tulle ; another white rose at the bosom 
completed my toilette, and I was not ill- 
satisfied with the result. My aunts came 
downstairs resplendent in black velvet and 
diamonds and dress caps, and looked at 
my very plain attire with non-approving 
eyes. 

** I only hope iU-natured people won't 
say we have made you a dowdy on 
purpose," remarked Aunt Charlotte. " You 
don't look a bit dressed." 

I opened my eyes in astonishment "I 
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have enough clothes on surely, aunt 1 '' I 
said in alarm. 

"Poor childl you do not know what I 
mean/' said my stately aunt rebukingly. 
"However, I suppose we must make the 
best of you." 

" I could never look as nice as you and 
Aunt Jane," I said, gazing admiringly at 
their rich sweeping robes, the like of which 
I had never seen before. " I am such an 
ugly brown little thing." 

" You certainly don't inherit the features 
or complexion of the St Quentins," said 
my aunt, with a complaisant look into 
the mirror. "We are renowned for our 
beautiful skins and regular features. Your 
father was very handsome." 

" And so was my mother," I said hastily. 
"She was most beautiful, though not of 
the Saxon faimess one sees here." 

" Ah ! " sighed my aunt disparagingly. 
" No doubt you thought her perfection, but 
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a child of twelve can hardly be a correct 
judge of beauty." 

The announcement of the carriage stayed 
the answer on my lips, and I took up 
the pretty fleecy shawl Aunt Jane handed 
me and threw it round my shoulders. 
It was half-an-hour*s drive to Woodfield 
Court, but the evening was mild and 
beautiful and the road lay through a very 
picturesque part of the country. The 
Oourt itself was an old Elizabethan build- 
ing, standing amidst some of the finest 
woods of which Leathorpe could boast, and 
a murmur of admiration escaped my lips 
as I caught sight of it first, with the 
last faint sunrays quivering on its dark 
red walls, and behind it the harmonious 
background of the primrose-tinted sky. 

" Yes, it is a fine old place 1 '' said Aunt 
Jane, noticing my admiration. "But the 
interior is even better." 

I agreed with her when we were ushered 
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into tlie splendid drawing-room, filled with 
tlie treasures of art, the heirlooms of 
centuries — ^beantiful with the beauty of 
artistic taste, and impressing more by its 
subdued refinement than even its rare and 
valuable adomments. A sweet stately- 
looking lady came forward to greet us 
on our entrance. 

"I am so glad to see you, my dear," 
she said, taking both my hands in hers. 
**I knew your father well." 

Then her husband advanced and gave 
me a kindly greeting that set me at once 
at ease. We were the first arrivals, but 
gradually more and more were announced, 
until, to my inexperienced eyes, the party 
looked of formidable dimensions. I was 
sitting close to Aunt Jane, watching shyly 
the difíerent groups, when two gentlemen 
entered the room together. 

**That is the Eev. Mr. Thornton, our 
rector," said Aunt Jane to me. "But 
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wlio can the gentleman with him be? 
I have never seen him before." 

The gentleman alluded to was a tall 
soldierly-looking man of some thirty years, 
a man to whom all eyes tmned with won- 
dering cmiosity as he stood so easily and 
gracefully talking to his hostess. 

" Who can he be ? " whispered Aunt 
Jane, in a flutter of agitation. " Did you 
catch the name, my dear ? " 

"Major — something," I answered, keep- 
ing my eyes still fixed on the stranger, 
and [putting him down in my own mind 
as the handsomest man I had ever seen. 

" He is a stranger here, I am sure," 
persisted Aunt Jane. **0r perhaps he is 
a relative of the rector's. I know he 
has a nephew in the army. Dear me, I 
hope he will take me into dinner, and 
then I can find out all about him." 

" Who — the rector or the major ? " I 
asked, smiling. 
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"I hope the rector will take me iji — 
he generally does. Ah yes, here he comes ! 
Lady Fane must have told him. Now, 
Fragoletta, I do hope you will behave 
nicely. If you are in doubt about any- 
thing, watch me. A formal dinner-paxty 
is no joke.'' 

Just as she concluded her whispered 
exordium, Mr. Thornton approached and 
greeted her. I was then introduced to 
him, and as he stood there taUdng to us 
both, prior to the announcement of dinner, 
he shut out the interesting stranger from 
my sight. I was surprised, therefore, a 
few moments afterwards to hear Lady 
Fane's voice close to me. 

"Miss St. Quentin," she said, "I wish 
to introduce Major Eayburne to you. He 
will take you down to dinner." 

I bowed, feeling a little surprised and 
flattered at the honour done me. In my 
own eyes I seemed the most insignificant 
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person in the room, and this tall hand- 
some soldier, with his bronzed face and 
distinguished bearing, looked the exact 
reverse. I wondered what he thought of 
his lot in being paired oflf with me, and 
with the wonder still in my eyes, I looked 
np at him at last. 

" I am quite satisfied," he said coolly. 

I flushed to the roots of my hair. 

" What do you mean ? " I said. " I did 
not ask you anything." 

" No, but you looked it." 

" How could you possibly tell of what I 
was thinking ? " I asked in confusion. 

"Not such a difl&cult matter as you 
imagine," he answered, smiling. " You 
were wondering what I thought of the 
young lady with whose society I am to 
be favoured for the next two hours — ^that 
is the usual time we squander over a meal 
in society. Am I not right ? " 

My confusion increased. I would have 
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given anythÍDg to liave hidden my bum- 
ing cheeks firom those cakn quizzical eyes^ 
but I could not. 

"I may have thought that, but not 
in the way you put it/' I stamméred at 
last "I was pitying you for being the 
victim of Lady Fane's unwise choice." 

"A poor compliment to our hostess,'* 
he said, the smile leaving his lips, but 
lingering stiU in the dark-blue depths of 
his eyes. "But I will set your mind at 
rest on that point. I myself requested 
her pennission to take you down to dinner. 
The fault of an imwise choice, therefore, 
rests with me alone. Now, what have you 
to say ? " 

I was silent, feeling more stupid and 
confused than in all the course of my life 
I had ever felt before. Luckily the an- 
nouncement of dinner at this juncture 
saved me from further explanation, and 
I accepted his arm and followed the crowd 
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of black coats and fluttering muslins and 
trailing satins, only too thankful for the 
respite. 

" You have not been long in England ? " 
he said, in his clear high-bred tones, as 
we at last found ourselves seated side by 
side at the long flower-decked table, a 
novelty to my foreign eyes. 

" Only three weeks," I answered, accept- 
ing the soup placed before me. 

" You are apparently quite familiar with 
the language though ? " 

"Oh yes, my father was an English- 



man.'' 



"And how do you like this country?" 
he resumed, after a moment's silence, 
'devoted to his own soup. 

"I can hardly tell yet. My aunts are 
the only people with whom I have any 
acquaintance, and I have seen very little 
of the country." 

" But you like it, I suppose ? I mean 
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you would lather live liere than in a city 
like London ! " 

"Oh yes, I love the conntry/' I s^d 
eagerly, " Don't you ? " 

"VeiT mnch so," he answered com- 
posedly ; " especially in the shooting 



season." 



'^I suppose you have been abroad?'' I 
said piesently. 

**Why do you suppose it, may I ask? 
Have I also a ' foieign air ' about 
me?'' 

**Tou — ^you are not like most of the 
Englishmen here,'' I ssdd, growing confdsed 
again beneath the rapid glance of those 
laughing eyes. 

I am sorry to hear it," he s^d gravely. 
I did hope I carried out the national 
characteristics of my countrymen to the 
letter. In what have I failed ? " 

"You are laughing at me, I see," I 
answered haughtily. "I suppose I should 
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not venture an opinion tiU I know more 
about you and — and other men, but " 

**Pray don't stop," he entreated. "In 
the name of myself and — ^the other men 
— ^let me express my gratitude for the 
honour you will do us by cultivating our 
acquaintance ; but, what ? ^' 

"I shall not tell you," I retorted. "I 
tlúnk you are very rude/' 

^' Was that the conclusion of the sentence 
that has left me in the agonies of suspense 
all these long minutes? I fear, Miss St. 
Quentin, you are not so sofb-hearted as you 
look.'' 

I was silent, engrossed apparently by 
the erUrêe on my pkte, yet feeling hot, 
angry, and indignant at my companion's 
behaviour. 

'^I suppose he thinks I am a child to 
be teazed,'' I thought to myself, and 
resolved to be as reticent as possible during 
the rest of the meaL But the resolution 
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was easier to make than to keep. He 
waited till I had finished my eatréey then 
aaid quietly : 

''Don't you find it lather dull living 
with your aunts ? Wouldn't you like some 
young companions ? '' 

" I never thought about it,'* I answered. 
''I have always been accustomed to be a 
great deal by myselt" 

'^ You are not blessed with any brothers 
or sisters then? The situation has its 
advantages. I share it with you.'^ 

•*You have none either?'* I asked, re- 
garding him quietly as he leant back in 
his chair, and gave me a full view of his 
handsome profile. 

" No, and never felt their loss.'* 

"I suppose you have seen a great deal 
of service," I said at last. "Do you like 
being a soldier ? " 

"I do," he said, with the old quizzical 
smile stealing round his lips. ^' It was my 
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own choice, so I should have had only 
myself to blame if I didn't. Yes, I have 
seen some service ; not much. I have just 
come from India on leave." 

"And is this your first experience of 
Leathorpe ? " 

"It is. I brought a letter of introduc- 
tion to Mr. Thornton, your rector, from 
hifl nephew, who is a lieutenant in my 
regiment. The old gentleman begged me 
to stay for a few days with him; hence 
my appearance here to-night." 

"I thought you were a friend of Lady 
Fane's." 

" I have only seen her once before — and 
you ? " 

" I have made her acquaintance to-night 
for the first time. Bufc she and her husband 
were old friends of my father's.' 

Something in my voice brought his eyes 
to my face, then they tumed to my black 
dress. 
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" I thiiik I understand/' he said, with a 
strange gentleness. " She will be a friend 
to his child also. She is a good and 
noble woman. I have heard so much of 
her from Thomton. I seem to look upon 
her as an old acquaintance, and the whole 
parish loves her most devotedly.'* 

"She looks like a good true woman," 
I said, glancing at the sweet cahn figure 
at the head of the table. " I should think 
it would be no difficult matter to love 
her." 

" ' A perfect woman nobly planned/ " 
quoted Major Kaybume. " Do you care for 
poetry, Miss St. Quentin ? " 

"Care for it? I have come from a 
land where it is wedded to every thought, 
and sight, and sound ! " I exclaimed enthusi- 
astically. *' I have been brought up amidst 
poetry, music, painting, till they seemed a 
very part of my life." 

'^How dull and conmionplace that life 
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wiU seem now," he said thoughtfully. " You 
wiU miss more than you find." 

" It will be different, of course," I said, 
lowering my enthusiastic tone. "But our 
lives are very much what we ourselves 
make them, are they not ? " 

" You meant yours will not be dull and 

commonplace then ? " 

" I hope not. There is always something 
to make us glad if we care to look for it ; 
there is much left to enjoy, despite some 
losses." 

'^ I wish I could think so," he said, some- 
what sadly. "I find existence duU and 
wearisome enough." 

" You ? " I said in astonishment ; " with 
such a life, such a field for action and 
noble deeds and great achievements 1 You 
cannot mean it." 

*' I mean it only too well," he answered. 
"My dear child, you have your rose- 
coloured spectacles stiU, I have lost mine 
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these many years. They are fair enough 
things to look through while we are 
young, and life has its iUusions and the 
heart its fresh fair fancies; but they grow 
dim and dark enough as the years pass 
on. Mine did at least." 

" I wonder," I observed musingly, " how 
it is that people always paint life as 
troublous, and the world a place so full 
of pain and bitterness." 

"Do not trouble your head to wonder 
over it — only pray that your experience 
may be different to any other. We can 
always hope and expect that, you know." 

'' And find it ? " I asked. 

"That depends on the wish, power, or 
luck of the searcher. Do you know, if 
there is one thing in this world irresistibly 
aJluring in my eyes, it is the freshness 
of an unspoilt life — a youth with all its 
hopes and desires and dreams unsuUied 
by knowledge of evil — unspoilt by con- 
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tact with sin, before whom the world lies 
as a field to tread, not a burial-ground 
to shun ; and yet youth is the one thing 
we are all most anzious to lose — most heed* 
less of possessing. Why do you smile ? " 

" I was thinking your words had given 
me a clue to something you said this 
evening. I did not believe it at the 
time." 

" Shocking little sceptic I I guess what 
you mean ; the reason of my unwise choice, 
was it not?" 

Yes," I said slowly. 

Well, are you satisfied with your 
discovery ? " 

" Quite ; only I fear you must offcen 
find Buch extreme youth and unworldliness 
a little uninteresting." 

" Are you fishing for compliments ? " he 
asked with a smile. 

"I do not understand you." 

"No; I believe you do not. You are 
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not a conventional yonng lady of this 
nineteenth-centuiy pattem. Well, I am 
not going to flatter you; perhaps I don't 
care for — interesting — companions." 

''I can well understand that^'' I said, 
liftdng my champagne-glass to my lips, 
and keeping my eyes resolutely away 
&om the handsome face by my side. 

He laughed softly. "Can you? What 
a poor opinion you must have of me or 
— yourself!" 

I tumed away a little impatiently. 
When he adopted that bantering tone I 
felt angry and ill at ease. It seemed as 
if he were making fan of me and amusing 
himself at my expense. 

"Come," he said gently, '^don't let us 
quarrel; we were getting on so well a 
few moments ago. Tell me something 
more about yourself. Are you fond of 
music — do you sing ? " 

**Yes/' I answered laconically. 
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"Oh well, I shall hope to have the 
pleasure of hearing you by-and-by. Music 
is my one weakness, so we shall meet on 
common ground at last." 

"You may not care for my singing," 
I said coldly. "It may not suit English 
tastes and ideas." 

" What ? and you have come from the 
very land and birthplace of song! Fie, 
fiel I shall like it, I know, if only 
because my tastes and ideas are not 
strictly English. Half my life has been 
spent abroad. Oh dear ! there is Lady 
Fane rising already. Don't sing all your 
songs before we come back to the drawing- 
room — ^will you?" 

*'You wiU have to remain here a week 
or two if I am to sing all before you 
join us," I said laughingly, as I gathered 
up my gloves and fan and rose from the 
table. 

" That is a consolation at all events ! " 
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he answered, bowing low as I passed 
away with the feminine stream and leffc 
the dining-room in the wake of my 
aunts. 

" I shall not be long," he added softly. 
'* Eoses, in my mind, are always associated 
with nightingales." 

I did not answer. I only half com- 
prehended his words. The language of 
compliment was almost unknown to me, 
and I felt more annoyed than pleased ea 
I caught that whisper. "He is only 
laughing at me the whole time," I thought 
to myself indignantly. " He is very good- 
looking, certainly — but I don't hke him 
one bit." 



CHAPTER V. 



A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. 



In the drawing-room we members of the 
female sex gathered together in groups. 
Lady Fane took quiet possession of me, 
and talked sweetly and kindly of my dead 
fether, of their long friendship, and hi» 
genius, and all the many trivial, but to me 
most interesting facts belonging to their 
early acquaintance, when he was yet a 
young man, and fame was still a desired 
and unknown thing. Then she spoke of 
myself, and tried to find out the bent of 
my own inclinations. 

" You must come and stay with me for 
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a week or two," she said at last. " I have 
a niece staying here — that young lady over 
there with the fair hair, tuming over the 
music on the piano. I daresay you would 
soon make friends. We are not very gay 
folk, but a little change would do you 
good, I am sure. Would you like to 



come f 
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Very much indeed," I said eagerly, for 
the beautiful fair girl, to whom she had 
alluded as her niece, had been a source of 
attraction to mé many times during the 
evening. 

I had never possessed a friend or com- 
panion of my own age, and the prospect 
of one was rather alluring. 

" I will bring her over here and intro- 
duce her to you," said my hostess presently, 
" and then I wiU ask your aunts about 
sparing you to me for a short time. I 
should like to know more of you, for 
your father's sake as well as your own." 
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Clarice Norburton, Lady Fane's niece, 
proved as delightful in manners as in 
looks. To my beauty-loving eyes she was 
ahnost perfection ; frank, merry, charming, 
and unaflfected — quite a revelation to me 
of what English girlhood might be. We 
chatted away together until the gentlemen 
arrived, then Lady Fane came over to my 
side with a request that I would give 
them some music, and took the oppor- 
tunity of whispering at the same time 
that she had gained my aunts' consent to 
her plan, and I was to come over to 
"Woodfield Court the following day. 

" Can I assist you — ^turn over leaves, or 
anything?" said a voice at my elbow as 
I seated myself at the grand piano and 
began to take off my gloves. 

I looked up with a start. 

*'No, thank you, Major Raybume," I 
said ; " I never use music." 

He bowed and retired, to my great 
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relie^ for I dreaded leat Iie shonld peiaist 
in standing bjr 1117 side, as I Iiad an idea 
Iie was only inclined to qniz mj pcr- 
fbimance. 

Wlien I ceased síngíng there was a 
momentanr silence in the room, foQowed 
by a murmnr of applanse. Then Ladj 
Fane came np, her eyes fon of tears. 

^^Thank you, my dear, a thonsand 
times,'' she said warmly. "You have 
indeed given ns a treat. What a wonderfiil 
voice you havel'' 

"Have I?" I said as I rose firom my 
seat "I did not know. Papa said I 
sang weU, and he spared no expense in 
my training. But in Italy I have heard 
such beautiful voices — such exquisite music, 
I never thought much of my own." 

"I was right about nightingales and 
roses, you see," said Major Raybume, 
npproaching and offering his arm to con- 
duct me to my seat. "Permit me to 
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thank you for the great pleasure you have 
given me. You won't tliink I am flatter- 
ing if I say I have raxely heard a more 
beautiful voice than yours ? " 

" No," I said quietly ; " I should only say 
you must have many more to hear. But 
as for flattery — well, it always seems rather 
foolish to me to praise an individual for 
a gift so peculiarly a freewill offering of 
Nature as a voice. You might just as 
well praise a person for possessing a beau- 
tíful face. It springs from no effort or 
power of one's own — we have no more 
to do with the accident of personal ap- 
pearance than with the fact of pos- 
sessing a musical voice. It is a giffc. We 
have nothing to do with its bestowal. I 
could not have given it to myself, had 
I tried or desired to do so with all my 
soul. So I need no thanks for using it 
any more than the birds do." 

*I always thought the owl was the 
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bird of wisdom/' remarked my companion 
gravely. "What an error I have made. 
After all it is the nightingale." 

" How absurd you are ! " I exclaimed 
impatiently. "Why will you persist in 
likening me to a nightingale ? I suppose 
it is because I also am little and brown^ 
and insignificant-looking." 

" Compliments are thrown away upon 
you, I plainly see," answered Major Eay- 
bume, laughing. " How can you give your- 
self such a very unflattering description ? " 

I laughed also. 

" It is a very accurate one at all events," 
I said ; " but do, please, let us talk of 
something else. I don't know much 
of the ways of Society, but I have 
heard that one should always avoid per- 
sonalities, unless under purely ezceptional 
circumstances." 

"And don't our circumstances come 
under that head?" 
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"Certainly not/' I answered. 

"Oh Miss St. Quentin/' he said, with 
mock gravity, **what a take-in you arel 
I thought I had discovered a simple un- 
sophisticated little foreign maiden, and lo, 
I have no weapons leffc with which to 
parry your subtle thrusts." 

*'Now you are talking nonsense again," 
I said angrily. "I wish you would not 
tum everything I say into ridicule." 

"How can you wrong me by such an 
accusation?" he continued teazingly. 

"There are plenty of other young 
ladies here," I went on, disregarding his 
observation, "who could entertain you far 
better than I can do. It is neither kind 
nor polite to draw me out, and then laugh 
at my ignorance. If these are English 
manners, I prefer foreign ones 1 " 

" Pardon me," he said very gravely, as he 
looked at my flushed cheeks. **You are 
accusing me with injustice. I could not 
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have been guílty of thc radeneaB you 
impate. You snidy do not tiiiiik so — 
Baioiisly !" 

''lt may not seem radenesB to yon — I 
cannot answer f<Hr yonr feelingB on the 
aabject; but I know my own." 

"I have not been laa^iing at yoa — ^at 
least not in tiie way yoa imagine»'' he 
continaed, his own Toice bart and angiy 
almost as my own. '' Will yoa not belieye 
me?" 

I was aboat to answer, bat^ foolish like, 
I raised my eyes instead. With all the 
wisdom of sixteen sammers I coold not 
resist the appeal in the eamest eloqaent 
glance I met I coloared, Êtammered, and 
grew confased. 

"I will believe you if you say so," I 
answered. 

'^Let us shake hands on the strength 
of your forgiveness/' he said soffcly. 

I looked up in astonishment 
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"How absurd that would look," I said. 
" What would people think of us ? " 

"I congratulate Mrs. Grundy on her 
new proselyte/' he answered coolly, as he 
leant back in his chair with tranquil 
indiflFerence. 

*'Mrs. Grundy — who is that?*' I asked 
in astonishment. 

" I thought you just quoted one of that 
excellent lady's maxims. Sometimes she 
is called 'the world/ sometimes 'people.' 
As you are afraid of compromising yourself 
in her severe eyes I will excuse you, but 
we shall seal our compact later on, I 
hope. I will remind you what you owe 
me. Ah, they are going to ask you to 
sing again. Here comes Sir George bearing 
down on you. It is too bad to disturb 
our tête'á'tête.'' 

I sang again and yet again, and 
then came some instrumental music, after 
which my aunts discovered that it was 
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very late, and we took leave of our 
hostess. 

Involuntarily I glanced round for Major 
Eaybnme. He was sitting in the embrasure 
of one of the windows talking earnestly 
to Clarice Norburton. She looked suddenly 
up, and meeting my eye, crossed hurriedly 
over to where I stood. 

"It is not a very long good-bye," she 
said. " I shall expect you early to-morrow 
aftemoon." 

" I hope you know how to play cróquet, 
Miss St. Quentin," said Major Eayburne, 
who had followed her. **You will be 
inflicted with endless games, I can tell 
you." 

** If it is an infliction I shall withhold 
the invitation I was about to proffer 
you," said Clarice archly. "I have no 
wish that you shoidd make a martjor of 
yourself." 

"In such service even martyrdom 
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would be delightful," he said, bowing low 
to the beautiful laughing girl. "I accept 
the invitation with pleasure, Miss Nor- 
burton" 

" I have not given it yet." 

" Oh yes you have ; at least I consider 
it given. You wiU want a fourth for your 
set. as poor Sir George is pressed into the 
company. Good-bye, Miss St. Quentin." 

" Good-bye," I said gravely, giving him 
my hand ; and for long after I remembered 
the curious thrill that close warm clasp 
sent through my veins, and the look in 
the dark-blue beautiful eyes that met my 
own. 

"Have you enjoyed yourself, Prago- 
letta ? " asked my Aunt Jane, as the carriage 
bore us rapidly homewards. 

"Yes, very much," I answered. ^^How 
kind and pleasant Lady Fane is I " 

'^ She seems to have taken a great fancy 
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to you," continued my aunt. "How nice 
for you to go on a visit to her ! " 

"I hope your head won't be turned, 
that's all," remarked Aunt Charlotte sourly. 
" Young girls nowadays are much too flip- 
pant and forward with their elders. I 
trust, Fragoletta, that in granting you this 
privilege I shall not have cause to regret 
it.'' 

"I hope not, indeed, aunt," I said 
gravely. " I don't know why you should.'' 

"The ways of the world are deceitfol 
and desperately wicked," she murmured, 
closing her eyes, and leaning back with 
an austere expression of countenance. 

"For 'world' read *men,' Fragoletta," 
whispered Aunt Jane. "Then you will 
know your danger, and can avoid it." 

I was sUent, but my thoughts were 
busy. 

"Surely all men are not wicked and 
daceitfol,'' I said to myself. 
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Did I know then what ezceptional " he " 
I consídered as proving the rule ? 

Five o'clock next aftemoon saw me 
loitering under the great elm-trees that 
shadowed the lawn of Woodfield Court. 
Lady Fane was sitting in a light basket- 
chair, working. Sir George and I, mallets 
in hand, were watching Clarice Norburton's 
skilful manipulation of the croquet-balls. 

The bright sun streamed over the smooth 
yelvety turf, and played at hide-and-seek 
with the dancing leaves. For nearly an 
hour I had been engaged in endeavouring 
to master the difficulties of the game, while 
all the time I considered it in my own 
mind as a very stupid and uninteresting 
one. Clarice, however, seemed to enjoy 
it immensely, and played skilfuUy and 
welL Perhaps when I could play better 
I might also appreciate it more than I did 
at present. 
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''Ali, here comes Baybnme ! '' exclaimed 
Sir Geoige snddenly. "That Í8 better. 
Now we can have sides. I know he is a 
good plajer^ becanse he told me he had 
80 mnch practice in India. Ah Raybume, 
glad to see yon. Why did you not come 
over sooner?" 

"Five was the honr spedfied by Miss 
Norbnrton/' he answered, shaking hands 
with ns all in tum as he spoke. ^' I believe 
I have the military virtue of punctuality. 
Had she said four I should have been 
here then." 

" Ah, so it is your fault, Clarice 1 *' 
kughed her uncle. 

^' I thought Miss St. Quentin would like 
to know something about the game before 
we attexpted a match," said Claiice. 

"Quite right," answered the major 
gravely. "Well, Míems St. Quentin, and 
what progress have you made?" 

"Very little, I am afraid," I answered, 
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lookmg doubtfullj at my distant ball, 
which at present only seemed to exUt for 
Clarice to send hither and thitlicr all over 
the ground. 

"I shall take you under my wing," he 
said coolly. "Sir George and Miss Nor- 
burton are crack players. Let us see what 
we can do with them. Only, no cheating, 
mind. Most young ladies declare that's 
the only fun in the game." 

"Is it the 'young ladies' only who do 
that ? " I asked. 

"In my experience, yes. Don't you 
know the saying — 

"Heaven gave to woman the pecnliar grace 
To laugh, to weep, and cheat the human race?" 

"Very impolite of you to quote such 
a speech, Major Eaybume," said Clarice, 
pausing beside us, and looking up at the 
bronzed soldierly face with her laughing 
eyes. 
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" I am afraid so, Míbs Norburton ; but 
the sentiments are not mine/' 

" I suppose tíie young ladies in India 
cheat/' sbe said. "Most of your ex- 
perience has been gained there. Don't 
judge us by their standard, pray." 

" Well, are not you ready to begin ? " 
called out Sir George. "Clarice, you 
play first." 

She moved away, and Major Eaybume 
turned to me. 

"I am glad you have come here," he 
said in a low voice. "The change will 
do you good." 

"How do you know I require being 
*done good' to?" I asked. 

"Does that mean 'perfection can no 
further go ' ? There are few things in 
this world more satisfactory than that of 
possessing a good opinion of oneselt" 

"Can anyone else know us as well as 
we know ourselves?" I asked coolly, 
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ignoring the trap he had laid for me 
again. 

He smUed. 

"I suppose not, considering that even 
a very wise pHlosoplier advised his race 
to persist in that interesting study. How 
long is it since you commenced it, Miss 
St. Quentin ? " 

" A great many years/' 

He looked at me with that cool quizzical 
glance I had learned to dread. 

" Indeed 1 How large an experience 
you must possess 1 Yet I scarcely imagined 
you had left childhood very far behind." 

" I think it is time you paid more 
attentioix to the game, and talked less 
nonsense to me," I said irritably. "If 
you are perfect in it, I am not." 

** In talking nonsense ? Well, it is some- 
thing to be able to do even that perfectly." 

"How wilfully you misunderstand me," 
I said, moving away. 
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''Do I?" And lie took up liÍB mallet 
and glanoed mischieTOQsIj at me as he 
spoke. "WeD, that is my misfortaney 
petliapa. You know there are two ways 
of looMng at everytliing. I suppose I 
generallv take — the other one." 

"Yon oeitainly don't take mine," I 
answeied, langhing in spite of mysel£ 
"But the ' drawing-out ' process is not 
pleasant. Do talk on general topics, and 
don't lead me to expose my ignorance so 
contínually.'' 

"Have you done so?" he asked, with 
cool unconsciousness. 

" You are thc best judge, of course," I 
answered, watching his skilfíil strokes as 
he began to play — a process which soon 
took him away from my side. 

"Doesn't he play well?" asked Clarice 
admiringly, as she came up to me now. 

" Yes ; but he is just the sort of man 
I should imagine doing everything he 
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undertook, well/' I said, slowly and 
thoughtfiilly. 

"How old are you, Fragoletta?" she 
asked suddenly. 

" Sixteen." 

"Two years younger than myself," she 
said, glancing at me. "But you look such 
a chHd." 

"Please don't remind me of that fact," 
I said, laughing. " It is so plainly and 
continually brought before me that I feel 
I have no business to be among grown-up 
people at all." 

"It is your looks, not your manners, 
I mean,'' she said frankly. "My imcle 
said last night you would be a companion 
for anybody, and " 

"Oh please don't tell me what people 
say of me ! " I entreated, colouring hastily. 
"I — I do so dislike talking about 
myself." 

" You little goose ! " she said, laughing. 
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" I have no objection to tliat interesting 
subject, only no one ever gives me the 
chance of discussing it. Ah, liere comes 
your partner; it is your turn to play 
now." 

My tum was soon over, so Major 
Raybume once more approached and 
continued tbe interrupted conversation. 

" I suppose you and Miss Norburton 
have swom etemal friendship, like most 
young ladies," he said. 

"You seem to know a great deal about 
young ladies," I answered. "Are they 
in the habit of swearing ' etemal friend- 
ship' on the strength of a twenty-four 
hours' acquaintanceship ? " 

"A great many of them are." 

"I shall not belong to the number 
then. I could never take up a friendship 
ligbtly." 

" But when you do, would you be faithful 
unto death ? " 
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"I don't know," I said simply. "I 
daxesay I might; but I have had no 
íriends yet, except — ^my father." 

« I envy you that fnendship," he said 
gravely. "It has never been my lot to 
know my father." 

" How sad ! " I said involuntarily. 

"Tes, for some things; and yet the 
loss was made as light as possible by the 
devotion and love of one of the best and 
sweetest mothers that ever blessed a man's 
life or memory." 

"Is she — does she live still?" I 
asked. 

He shook his head. " No ; she died 
some years ago, when I was out in India." 

"Then, like myself, you are an 
orphan ? " 

"I am: another bond of union. Does 
it make you feel inclined to make a 
friend of a very lonely man, Miss 
Fragoletta ? " 
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" How do you know my name ? " I 
asked^ with a start. 

"Have I no ears, do you think, or no 
curiosity ? Besides, one of my peculiarities 
is that, whenever I know a person, I like 
to find out if tliey have a fitting name. 
It is a pecuHarity that has brought me 
many disappointments, and has lessened the 
interest I had begun to feel in faces that 
would have suited the pseudonym of fancy, 
better than the stem reality that usually 
greeted my curiosity. For instance, when 
I had pictured a *Gladys,' a *Yolande,' a 
'Maud,' a ' Gwendoline,' I invariably found 
out their respective appellations were 
*Jane,' *Catherine,' 'Mary,' or *Ann.' I 
hate commonplace names as I do common- 
place faces. I am an admirer of beauty, 
but it must be beauty with soul and 
feeling in it ; the charm of expression 
pleases me more than mere perfection of 
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features or colouring. What are you 
thinking of now — ^you look so grave?" 

" I was wondering wliat your own name 
was," I answered, "and wliether it agreed 
with your theory." 

He smiled. " Judge for yourself," ho 
said. "It is Guy Launcelot, my mother's 
choice. I believe they were her father's 
names. Do you like them ? " 

"Very much," I said; "and they are 
not so unsuited to you as — as those 
of the unfortunate young ladies were to 
them." 

"However, my theory came right at 
last," he said, dropping his voice to a 
lower, softer key. " Your name and yourself 
are perfectly suited." 

I felt angry with myself for the glad 
thrill of pleasure that his words sent to 
my heart ; angry, because the hot blood 
would fly to my cheeks as I met his 
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glance ; angry, because, thougli in his eyes 
I looked and seemed a child, still in my 
own heart I felt each hour of his com- 
panionship was leading me on to that 
borderland dividing childhood from woman- 
hood, and waking within me feelings till 
now unknown and unsuspected. 

" How foolish I am, oh how foolish I *' 
I thought, with passionate scorn. " He is 
a man years older than myself in age and 
in experience. In his eyes I am but a 
child, and he amuses himself with me, 
thinking no harm." 

But I — knowing my own nature, and 
the loneliness and emptiness of a young 
passionate heart, craving above all things 
the love of which it dreams — I saw that 
what to him was sport, to me was danger, 
and knew that if I were wise I should shun 
him from that hour. 

And did I ? 
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Dayff came and went Witli every day 
I saw him ; with every day the charm of 
that quaint, sportive, whimsical discourse 
of his grew upon me. Sometimes he was 
grave and eamest, aB if he knew I under- 
stood him, child as I was ; but more often 
he indulged in that laughing teasing con- 
verse that vexed even while it pleased 
me. 

Tet in all and about all he did was a 

grace and charm that I could not resist, 

that sometimes gave me a sense of my 

own littleness and unworthiness, that at 

others seemed to lift me up to a level 

with himself, and make me his companion 

and Mend in reality. He often called me 

by those terms, but I never knew whether 

he was in jest or eamest. Tet the days 

and hours were sweet — strangely sweet, 

dangerously alluring ; and in their passage 

who could see a trace of storm amid the 
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sunsliine, a sign of danger in tlie tranquil 
peaee ? Who, save I alone ? 

And yet I was not wise enough to shun 
the one or fear the other. 



CHAPTER VL 



DOUBT. 



"Lbt us go for a walk," said Clarice to 
me. 

I had been a week at the Court, and 
was now thorouglily at home among them 
all. I sprang up at her suggestion, and 
looked out of the window by which she 
was standing. 

" It will rain soon/' I said. " But I am 
ready to go if you wisf 

"You are as bad as Mother Shipton 
with your prophecies," she said, laughing. 
"How do you know so much about the 
weather? You are always right." 
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**It is very easy," I said "One lias 
only to study the wind and tlie look of 
the sky." 

" I'm sure I should never tliink of doing 
one or other," answered Clarice. "I do 
think you are the very queerest girl I ever 
came across." 



" Do you ? " I said gravely. " How am I 
queer ? " 

'^You are so old sometimes in your 
thoughts and ways," she answered, looking 
thoughtfuUy at me, "so young and 
childisli in your looks and ideas. I 
wonder what you will be like as b. 
woman 1 '' 

^*So do I," said a voice behind that 
made us both start. 

** Major Kaybume ! " exdaimed Clarice 
in astonishment. " How did you come in ? 
I ixever heard you." 

^'Evidently not Tou were deep in 
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an interesting conversation. Have I in- 
terrupted it ? " 

" Tou know that without asking," I said, 
tuming my hot cheeks away from his gaze 
as I spoke. 

" I am very sony," he said, apologising. 
"I came over to see if there was aiiy croquet 
in view for this afternoon." 

" We were thinking of going for a walk," 
said Clarice, "only Miss St. Quentin 
prophesies rain/' 

"Let us ignore her prediction and 
venture," he answered laughingly. " She 
has such a bad opinion of our English 
climate I won't pay any more attention to 
her gloomy prognostications." 

"It is no wonder I have a bad opinion 
of the climate," I said ; " there has hardly 
been a day without rain since I became 
acquainted with it." 

"Has it a depressing influence upon 
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you?" asked Major Eaybume. "Do you 
Biglx for the blue skies and genial sun- 
shine, the scorcli and glare, and pic- 
turesque dirt, and wbining lazzaroni of 
that *far sunnier clime' from whence you 
have come ? " 

" Indeed I do," I said calmly. " It is 
a case of 'Florence, with all thy faults I 
love thee stiU 1 ' " 

** Happy Florence 1 " he said, below his 
breath, in that half-playful, half-serious way 
of his that always puzzled me. 

"Why happy?" I said cooUy. "To 
possess dirt, and scorching sun, and 
lazzaroni ? " 

"No, to possess your love." 

His voice was so low that Clarice, who 
had turned away, scarce caught it, but 
I did. I looked quickly up. There was 
no smile on his face now, but the fire 
that swept over me from those dark eager 
eyes silenced tlie words on my Hps, and 
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filled my heaxt with a tumult of vivid 
passionate emotioiu 

"I am going to fetch my hat/^ called 
out Clarice from the door. " Shall I bring 
yours down also, Fragoletta ? " 

" Yes/' I answered, scarcely knowing 
what I said in the pain and bewilderment 
of my troubled thoughts. Then the door 
closed and we were alone. 

I could not look at him or speak ; I 
was trembling in every limb. 

**So you were wondering what you 
would be like when you were a woman ? " 
he said presently. " I think I can imagine 
it." 

" It was Clarice who was wondering, 
not I," I said, trying to speak coolly and 
steadily. 

"Oh, I suppose you feel no curiosity 
on that point, then ? " 

"I do not think I shall be so very 
diflferent to what I am now," I answered 
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impatiently. "I — I feel woman enougli 
sometimes; even you do not always treat 
me as if I were the cliild you pretend to 
imagine ! " 

A deep dark flush swept over liis face, 
startling me with the change it wrought. 
He moved restlessly and uneasily. 

"In looking at you, I remember/' he 
said dreamily; *^in talking to you I 
forget. But I am so many years older 
than yourself, is it any wonder that to 
me you seem a child still?" 

"No, I suppose not," I answered with 
innate bitterness ; " I must indeed seem far 
beneath you in knowledge — in experience." 

" And yet, in other things, so far above, 
that I would give all my knowledge of life 
f or your sweet faiths and pure f ancies 1 " 
he cried passionately. 

"Do not talk to me so," I said, with 
sudden fear; "you cannot mean it. No 
man would care for such a poor exchange." 
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*'Aiid no woman be foolish enough to 
grant it 1 " he said, low and tenderly. 

But I moved away frightened and per- 
plexed, and hurried upstairs to seek Clarice. 

" I left you to have a tête'á'tête with 
your mUitary friend," she said laugHngly, 
as I entered her room. "Why this un- 
seemly haste?" 

" I don't care for tête'drtête" I answered 
impatiently, as I snatched up my hat and 
put it on. 

" Shall we take waterproofe, Mother 
Shipton?" asked Clarice, watching me 
with amused eyes. 

" If you like," I said carelessly ; " I have 
nothing on that rain wiU spoil.'' 

"We will make our cavalier carry 
them," she said, taking two light summer 
ulsters from their pegs. "He may as 
well be of use now he is here. Does it 
ever strike you, Fragoletta," she went on 
gravely, "that he comes very often?" 
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''Did he not always do so?" I aaked. 

''Certamly not. I only made his ac- 
qnaintance the same day as yoarseI£" 

'' Is there anything nnnsaal in a gentle- 
man coming often to a house where the 
people are friends ? " 

" Oh, nothing at all/' she sídd demurely. 
" It is one of our English customs. It is 
also one of these same customs for military 
gentlemen of thirty, or thereabouts, to 
make friends of girls of sixteen. My dear 
child," she added, dropping her teazing 
tone, " don't think me intrusive or unkind, 
but you are so young and innocent, a word 
of waming may be useful. The major is 
very fascinating and very nice, but don't 
think too much of him, or interpret his 
attentions in a different manner to that 
in which he gives them." 

"I — I don't understand you, Clarice," 
I stammered. 

"I do not wish to pain or vex you, 
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deax/' she said eamestly, as she took my 
hands in both her own; **but I am older 
than you in other things besides years. 
I wish to be your friend in deed as well 
as in name, and a word of waming will 
not hurt or oflfend you, I am sure, when 
you know I only speak it to save you 
from future suffering. Do you under- 
Btand ? " 

" Yes," I said quite calmly, though my 
heart seemed to grow cold and heavy 
beneath the pressure of a new strange 
fear; "I understand, Clarice." 

She dropped my hands in silence, and 
I stood there looking out of the window 
over the beautiful stretching woods, quite 
cahn, quite still. But it seemed to me 
as if all the beautiful, poetic, peaceful 
thoughts died out of my heart then and 
for ever, leaving only in their place a 
chill and blank despair. I had been so 
blind, so foolish that other eyes had noticed 
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it; and he Well, perhaps he hacl 

notíeed it too. Qf couise he meant 
nothing; what shonld he mean? I seemed 
to nndeistand it all so plainly at last I 
looked ont stOl, while Glarice moved to 
and fix>, bnsíed abont those dainty trifles 
for her toilette that never escaped her 
memory. I looked ont, but the green 
woods grew dull and hazy; the red glow 
of the sky seemed cold and gray; the 
woods and hiUs swam round me in dizzy 
circles, I saw my own folly now; I felt 
the shame, the anger, the dread that only 
comes with such knowledge ; and I knew, 
too, that I must hide my suffering, conquer 
my weakness alone, Never, never must 
he know. It had been a mistake, but on 
my part only. How could he — a man of 
the world, a man to whom my years 
looked as those of a foolish child — ^how 
could he have any thought of danger in 
our jfrank free intercourse, or see any 
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likeliliood of my committing tliis most 
egregious piece of foUy ? 

Pride came to my rescue then, and 
steadied my wild pulses, and scorched the 
tears in my eyes, and gave me that 
strength which comes to every woman's 
heart when sorrow has taught her what 
womanhood must bear. 

I tumed to Clarice with a smile. 

" You must think me very siUy," I said. 
**But although I thank you for your 
waming, it was not necessary. I am not 
likely to forget the difference between 
Major Eaybume and myself." 

I saw the look of relief in her face, and 
when we both entered the room where he 
was waiting I was as calm and indifferent 
as if the sensations of that brief quarter 
of an hour had been utterly unknown to 
me. 

Yet something there must have been 
about me unlike my usual self, for I saw 
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him glance at me again and again, as if 
pnzzled by my words and ways ; but those 
dark blue eyes met no encouragement from 
mine, so rigidly I schooled myself in the 
first lesson of worldly wisdom I had 
leamt 

"She cares for him too/' I said to 
myself, with a jealous pang. "That is 
why she wams me." 

Out in the woods it was very beautiful 
that aftemoon. Cool, shadowy, peaceful; 
the dark cloisterlike trees shutting out all 
sound of noise and tumult, and parting 
here and there to show bright glimpses 
of red and stormy sky, while far off to the 
west the Une of purple hiUs leaned up 
against the banks of gray and gathering 
clouds. 

We stroUed hither and thither, and 
talked in the light bantering fashion to 
which our companion's constant society 
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had accastomed us, I neither avoíding nor 
encouraging his playful challenges, but 
taking care to keep Clarice always between 
us, and never, by any chance, meeting 
those sudden subtle glances that had been 
wont to set my foolish heart beating with 
bewildered joy — ^that had seemed, once, to 
mean so much more, than now I should 
ever dare believe again. 

" ïhere is the rain ! " cried Clarice 
suddenly. "Mother Shipton was right." 

Some large heavy drops pattered down 
through the shining leaves as she spoke, 
and fell on the faces involuntarily upturned 
at the same moment. 

"We shan't take much harm here 
though," said Major Eayburne composedly. 
"The trees are thick, and you have 
your ulsters. Do, Miss Norburton, allow 
me. 

Clarice was hastily putting on her ulster 
over the light summer dress she wore, and 
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while she accepted his assistance I took 
the opportunity of slipping into mine. 

"You might have waited/' he said, 
half laughing half vexed, as he watched 
me buttoning its many buttons ; ** I could 
have assisted you." 

"I am accustomed to do most things 
for myself," I said cooUy. "I prefer 
being independent." 

"Do you? How difiFerent to the gene- 
rality of your sex ! As a rule they 
prefer the opposite — virtue." 

" I should never have thought of 
calling such a helpless quality as depen- 
dence a virtue." 

" Nor 1" interposed Clarice. " But, 
perhaps, like most of Major Eayburne's 
speeches, that was *meant sarcastic'" 

**Tou are giving me a bad character, 
Miss Norburton," he answered, laughing. 
**However, I wiU charitably suppose you 
don't mean what you say." 
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" Another virtue of the sex, is it not ? " 
I afiked. 

He tumed to me very quickly. 

** One you would never possess, I feax," 
he said, in that low rich voice whose 
faintest whisper was music to my eax. 

" I am glad of that/' I answered, leaning 
leisurely back against the great tree 
trunks, whose boughs were affording us 
welcome shelter. "I should not care to 
be a hjrpocrite." 

*'If you disliked anyone you would not 
mind showing that you did so, I suppose ? " 
he asked. 

" Not in the least." 

" And vice versd f " 

** As a natural consequence — ^yes." 

"I wish I could do something to earn 
your gratitude," he continued presently. 
** It would be pleasant to meet one frank 
expression of genuine feeling in one's 
lifetime." 

E 2 
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yoa wizL my gistítade to gain 
t&at?'' I aaked cooHy, as I gaye one 
rapid glance at the eomeat &ce so near 
mj own. 

''WIiat io you Tnean ?" he said, a Ëttie 



^Oh,' I said, moTing nearer Oatice as 
I spoke, '^jou are cleTer enongh to dis- 
cora thflt for jonxseI£ If yon were to 
áo anything for which I bore no giati* 
tude, I might be eqnall j ready to favonr 
yon with a firank expression of my 
feelings." 

He did not smile as I expected. 

" I hope I shonld never do that/* he said 
slowly and emphaticaUy ; and again I 
found myself asking that angry impatient 
question : " Does he think me only a child 
stiU ? " 

" Was not that thunder ? " asked Clarice, 
with a start, after a moment or two had 
passed in sUence. 
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"It sounded like a very good imitation 
of the real thing if it wasn't," said the 
xnajor. 

" Oh dear 1 '' she said, with a nervons 
shudder, " I have such a dread of storms. 
Don't you think it would be better for us 
to get home ? These trees are dangerous 
in a thunderstorm." 

"What says Mother Shipton?" asked 
Major Raybume, glancing at me. 

A terrific peal of thunder crashed through 
the air at the same moment, and the rain 
began to descend with fearful force. 

" The trees are certainly not a good place 
to shelter under, in a storm like this," I 
said uneasily. "It is better to get wet 
than risk being struck by lightning." 

" Oh yes 1 " cried Clarice, trembling 
violently as a vivid flash iUumined the 
now darkening sky. " Do let us go at 
once. I wish we had taken Fragoletta's 
advice, and not risked a walk." 
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We Imrried on now through the pelting 
ponring rain, the crashing thunderdaps 
and brilliant flashes foUowing in more and 
more rapid succession. Clarice clung to 
Major Baybume's arm, and I struggled 
on after them, the raindrops dashing 
through the leaves, and sporting with 
umbreUas and wraps as if enjoying our 
discomfíture. 

As I hurried along with bent head, I 
suddenly came fuU tUt against a figure 
approaching from the opposite direction. 
Uttering a hasty apology, I pushed my 
umbreUa aside, and to my astonishment 
recognised the face and features of the 
young man with whom I had held a con- 
versation between the raUs of my aunts' 
garden. He paused and surveyed me with 
equal surprise. We stood and looked at 
each other for a second or two ; then 
laughing and colouring, I extended my 
hand. 
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" How do you do ? Isu't tlds a dreadfol 
storm ? " I said. 

^^And how come you all tliis distance 
from home ? " he asked, taking my hand 
and looking long and eamestly at my 
face. 

**I am staying at Woodfield Court," I 
explained hurriedly. ** I have been there 
a week." 

" Were those your friends I met mshing 
along just now ? " 

" Yes ; we thought it was unsafe to 
shelter in the woods. Are you going to 
be so rash ? '' 

" I have no fear of storms/' he said, with 
an accent of bitterness in his clear boyish 
voice. " Few things hurt me. But if I 
had to choose my death, I think one rapid 
stroke, given amidst the warfare of the 
elements, the crash of riven clouds and 
bending trees, and all the majesty of 
Nature's wrath and man's puny oppo- 
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sitioii, would be infínitely preferable to 
any other." 

**But then you would be black and 
charred like a bumt log/' I said, shudder- 
ing as I looked with some awe at the pale 
fearless young face. 

Hc smiled contemptuously. 

** And what of that ? Can it matter 
what one looks when one no longer 
feels ? " 

**I suppose not," I said doubtfiilly; 
"but, all the same, I would rather not 
bo— Uack." 

"I am detaining you here," he said, 
moving aside from the narrow footpath. 
** Pray pardon me. Shall you be coming 
home soon ? " 

**Yes, in another week." 

**I am glad of that," he said quickly. 
"I have missed seeing you about the 
garden." 
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** Can you see me ? Have you ever seen 
me, then, from ^" 

**From our grounds," he said, as I 
hesitated, colouring hotly at my plainly- 
evinced curiosity. "Oh yes, very often. 
I shall hope to do so when you retum." 

He held out his hand again, and I took 
it ; then I hurried on once more through 
the violence of the storm to rejoin my 
companions. But when I reached the 
edge of the woods they were out of sight, 
so I made my way to the Court alone. 



CHAPTEE VII. 



"toujours femme vaeie." 



"What kept you so long?" asked Major 
Eaybume impatiently, as he met me in 
the hall. 

I shook my dripping gannents, and 
looked laughingly up at his face. 

" I met a friend in the woods," I 
answere^. " We stopped to talk, naturally 
— time, place, and situation being equally 
conducive to conversation and the inter- 
change of ideas. We discussed cremation 
as the result of strokes by lightning, and 
— ^various other pleasant topics. Now are 
you satisfied ? Where is Clarice ? " 
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**Doing what you had better do also — 
clianging her wet clothes." 

" Are you goÍDg to give your good advice 
personal application ? " I asked, glancing at 
his own damp garments. 

" Yes. I should have done so long ago, 
only I waited to see that you retumed in 
safety." 

**Very considerate of you/* I said, 
moving past hini to the stairs as I spoke. 
" My safety must have been ensured by the 
mere fact of your waiting here." 

*' What has come to you ? " he said, look- 
ing at me with a puzzled frown. "You 
are quite diflferent this aftemoon." 

" Toujours femme varie/' I said, laugh- 
ing. "You surely know that, Major 
Eaybume ? Only íoTfemme, read renfant." 

"If I only could!" he muttered; but 
I caught the words, and saw his frowning 
brow. It sent an odd little thrill of 
triumph to my heart, though caution beat 
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a «teadicT wmniÍDg behind that momentaiy 
thzob. 

** After all, might not Caance be wiong ? '' 
I said to myaelfy as I stood in my own 
room. ''But no; I mnst not dwell upon 
that idea. I shall only suffer for my 
foolishness in time to eome." 

All that evening I avoided him as much 
as possiUe. The rector and his sister 
came over to dinner, and Major Raybume 
took in Mis. Boss, while her brother fell 
to my lot I had had no experience of 
English dergymen, but I liked this grave- 
faced eamest man, his thoughtful yet 
cheery converse, and pleasant manners. 
He talked a great deal to me about his 
nephew in India, whom he seemed to 
regard almost as a son. I learnt after- 
wards that Mr. Thomton's wife had died 
a year after their marriage, and her baby- 
boy had only survived her a few days. 
He had never married again; but when 
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his only sister was left a widow, lie took 
her and her child to his lonely home, 
and they had lived with him ever since; 
but the young man was in India now, with 
his regiment, and his uncle seemed to feel 
his loss very much. 

"I had so hoped he would enter the 
Church," he said to me ; " but I saw it 
was no use to urge it. He preferred to 
wage a dilBFerent warfare, and in God's 
service the soldier who comes not wiUingly 
is best unenUsted." 

"I think you are right," I said, look- 
ing up at the noble patient face. " It 
seems to me that of all professions the 
ministry is the one for which men's hearts 
must obey a special call." 

" I saw you in church last Sunday," he 
said presently. '* Do you like our English 
ritual ? " 

"Do you think it is strange to me?" 
I asked with a smile. "I went to the 
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English service in Florence very often, but I 
used to go to the Koman Catholic churches 
also. My father always said the mere 
matter of creed signified little. After all, 
it was the same God we worshipped. Our 
manner of doing it surely would not 
signify to Him. If out of all the many 
forms and creeds and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity only one is right, how terrible for 
those who either do not or cannot believe 
that onel" 

"There should be a larger spirit of 
tolerance than there is, without doubt," 
he answered, looking gravely at me as 
he spoke. " He was a wise man who said : 
* To heaven there are many roads, but they 
all lead to one gate.' " 

"And the gate is the important point 
after all," I said. " The road by which we 
travel thither signifies but little, so that at 
last we reach the right goal." 

" How do you like our friend the 
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major ? '* he asked presently, after a long 
and thoughtful pause. "You see a good 
deal of him, do you not ? ** 

"He comes here almost every day," I' 
síád, trying to keep back the warm flush 
írom my cheek as I spoke. " He seems 
fond of croquet." 

The rector smiled. 

** And of other things too, I daresay. I 
have heard a great deal of your beautiful 
Binging, Miss St. Quentin, from this same 
lover of — cróquet." 

"He is fond of music, I beUeve," I 
said carelessly. " Naturally he would speak 
about that too." 

"My nephew is a great friend of his," 
continued Mr. Thornton; "he rates him 
very highly. He says he is the favourite 
of the regiment— a noble, earnest, upright 
man. He has one fault, though — he is 
poor." 

" Is that a fault V' I asked, glancing 
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involuntarily at the noble face on the 
opposite side of the table. 

" In the eyes of the world, a very serious 
one— for a man," he answered, foUowing 
my glance, and smiling an odd little smile 
as he noted how soon the object of our 
conversation detected it. 

"The world must be very stupid," I 
said impatiently. 

" It is — ^to the young. Yet the world is a 
good enough place if we would but accept its 
dark and Ught side aUke. But we resemble 
children; we crave the sunshine always, 
never beUeving that shadow is equally 
necessary to Ufe as to nature." 

" Is it so very dreadful to be poor V' 
I asked timidly. 

" Not dreadful at all. Poverty, Uke 
riches, has its own pecuUar blessings. But 
human nature is very apt to overlook the 
possibiUty of such a fact. Yet were we 
aU rich we should be equaUy discontented. 
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I have no doubt. I remember hearing 
someone say that if a fairy went round 
to every house and asked what gift they 
desired most, the answer would invariably 
be — money. I said : * I daresay it would ; 
it is such a wonderful power. Every 
comfort and enjoyment, everything that 
can delight mind and sense and body, 
may be purchased by it.' But, luckily, 
there is that in our higher nature that 
even money cannot satisfy ; so from wealth 
too we tum at laat in disgust and satiety. 
Dear me, how gravely we are talking I 
I fear I have been too serious a companion 
for you.'' 

** Indeed, no," I said earnestly. " I like 
to be serious." 

"What an odd confession for a young 
lady I Ah, there — ^you must go now. Lady 
Fane is making a move." 

I rose as he spoke, seeing, even as I 
moved along with downcast eyes, the tall 
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figure standing by the door, waiting to 
give that whispered word, half teasing half 
grave, which always accompanied me when 
I left the dining-room. I was the last 
to pass him by to-night, and he bent down 
and touched my hand, for I would not 
meet his eyes. 

** Did you abuse me much to the rector ?" 
he whispered. " I know you were talking 
of me." 

"You had better ask him what I said 
then," I answered haughtily. ** Or perhaps 
you know that too ? " 

" Still cross ? " he said, as he released 
my hand and stepped back. *^It must 
be the effect of the thunder!" 



It was little use affcer all to try and 
keep apart from him. I felfc vexed as I 
saw how he thwarted my plans, and with 
calm persistency engrossed me continually. 
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If I sang he was beside me ; if I sought 
Clarice, lie hovered about until by some 
pretence he could draw her away and then 
monopolise me again. I gave up the eflEbrt 
to avoid him in despair at last, though 
the usual light badinage which had come 
so readily to my lips of late was sadly 
wanting this evening, and I was so grave 
and abstracted that he laughingly declared 
that Mr. Thornton must have been trying 
to convert me, and that I was at present 
engaged in the eflFort to solve theological 
problems. 

"Have you heard of our plan for to- 
morrow ? " asked Lady Fane, coming up 
to me at last. 

" No. What is it ? " I asked eagerly. 

"We are going to have a picnic. We 
shall drive over to Fontayne Abbey — ^you 
bave not seen it yet, Fragoletta — and then 
lunch in the woods. Mr. Thomton and 

L 2 
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Mrs. Ross are coming; you, of course, 
Major Baybume, and ourselves. What 
do you think of it?" 

" Delightful/' answered Major Raybume 
quickly. "K there is one form of dissi- 
pation I enjoy more than another, it is a 
picnic." 

"I know you are laughing, but that 
doesn't matter. We are short of gentlemen, 
80 you must come, and make yourself 
usefiiL" 

"At what time to-morrow shall I com- 
mence that novel occupation ? " he asked 
gravely. 

"Tou must be here at eleven," said 
Lady Fane, smiKng. "I hope it will be 
a fine day ; after the storm it should." 

" "What says our weather prophet ? " 
asked Major Rayburne. "Come and look 
out of the window, Miss Fragoletta, and 
set our minds at rest." 

I followed him, and as he swept aside 
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the lace curtains and drew up the blind 
an involuntary exclamation of delight 
escaped my lips. A white clear moon 
was sailing through the soft and scattered 
clouds. Here and there, on the tranquil 
sea of blue, a group of stars glittered and 
shone ; there was no sign of the past storm, 
no presage of future disturbance ; and all 
the sweet fresh scents of the dewy rain- 
swept earth floated up to us as we stood 
gazing there. 

*' We need not fear," said a voice low 
on my ear, sweet to my heart as some 
loved strain of tender music. "The day 
will be beautiful — wiU it not ? " 

I did not answer, for in the tender gloom 
his eyes burned down to mine, and in them 
I read what could make all days beautiful 
for me. 



CHAPTER Vni. 



CONFIDENCES. 



An hour later I sat in Clarice Norburtou's 
dressing-room, and watched her brushing 
out the long golden hair whose silken 
texture and beautiful colour I admired 
so enthusiastically. 

" What a contrast we two axe," I said, 
sighing, as I glanced at the long pier-glass 
beside her. 

She laughed good-naturedly. 

"Well, yes. But one comfort is we 
need never fear the same man would fall 
in love with us. We are too opposite 
altogether to be rivals." 
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"How fond you are of talking about 
fÍEdling in love," I said, the faint colour 
stealing to my face as I spoke. ''Have 
you ever done it yourself ?'* 

" Hum — ^m 1 " she said meditatxvely ; " I 
really am not quite clear on that point. 
I have thought so occasionally ; but a 
little absence, or the excitement of a new 
conquest, soon convinced me I bad made 
a mistake. There is no need to ask you 
the same question, Fragoletta ? Anyone 
can see you are a novice at the business." 

"I wonder you can speak of it so 
lightly," I said. "Love is, surely, the 
most important epoch in a woman's life. 
Does not her whole future happiness or 
misery depend on it?" 

" Ah, you take things seriously ; I don*t 
— at least I have not done so yet. I don't 
care about getting married for years to 
come. If I loved as you say, it would 
put an end to all my present fun. I should 
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nat sdDd if Migw RajlNiiiie Ml in love 
widi me thcni^ii, ]ie is so diffiexent to any 
man I erer mel. But he is not addicted 
to those Mëk; b^dffi, he is so poor. 
He has onlj his pay, and I should haye 
to go out to India. It seems to min 
women. They aie simpfy detestable when 
they come back. I haTe known qnite nice 
girls go out there, and they get so changed 
— lazy, puise-prond, conceited, scandal- 
loving, disagreeahle in eTeiy sense of the 
wonL The men are mnch better. It takes 
longer to spoil them." 

"And would you allow such considera- 
tions to sway you for a moment^ if — if 
— ^he loved you ? " I faltered. 

'' He ? Who ? " And she stopped, brush 
in hand, and surveyed me with astonished 
eyes. " Oh, I suppose you mean our friend 
the major ? Well, I suppose, if I was really 
in eamest, I should not be influenced by 
such worldly consideratíons ; but then, you 
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see, rm not a bit in love with him ; nor, 
for that matter, is lie with me. As I told 
you to-day, my dear, he is not a marrying 
man. All the same, he is very fascinating, 
and to some women might even be a 
Kttle dangerous. But I am not one of 
them." 

A faint sigh of relief escaped me. Im- 
possible as it seemed that my hero should 
ever give one serious thought to me, I 
yet was glad to know that in this beautiful 
girl I had no rival, nor need fear one. 
My friendship was loyal enough to have 
made me withdraw from such a contest 
at any cost, but the fear that had made 
itself felt in my mind since her waming 
of that morning now slowly passed away 
as I heard her careless and unconcemed 
words. 

"I am afraid I am a little bit merce- 
nary," continued Clarice presently. "I 
don't think I should make a good wife 
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to a poor man, thongh doubtless I should 

be adorable to a rich one. Now, you *' 

She paused, and looked at me thoughtfully 
£rom out the parted masses of her loosened 
hair. " Oh my dear little romantic friend, 
you look just fit for a tragedy — a broken 
heart — a ruined life — all that sort of thing 1 
I wish I could make you view things as 
I do." 

"You will never do that, I fear," I 
said, as I rose slowly from my seat and 
looked lovingly and admiringly at her 
beautifol face. "But it need not trouble 
you. We cannot all be alike, and you 
look only fit for sunshine and brightness 
and love. I — I am different." 

"You are very sweet and good," she 
said, kissing my lips in her soft caress- 
ing way. " I believe you are ten thousand 
times better than I am, after all." 

"Oh no," I said, shrinking away from 
her touch as I remembered my own harsh 
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jealous thoughts of her throughout the 
day; "don't say that, Clarice." 

"By-the-way, who was that interesting 
youth with whom you were conversing in 
the wood ? " she asked suddenly. 

" Oh, he is the grandson of our neighbour, 
Squire Brooklyn," I said, laughing. "I 
made his acquaintance in a most unorthodox 
feshion, through our garden railings." 

" You are a nice young woman, I must 
say 1 " exclaimed Clarice, with mock rebuke 
in her voice. "Commend me, after all, 
to the sweet innocence of sixteen for over- 
throwing the barriers of conventionality 
And pray what did our good prim Aunt 
Charlotte say to our proceedings ? " 

" She doesn't know," I answered. 

"Oh Fragoletta, fie 1 fiel" laughed 
Clarice merrily. ** A clandestine acquaint- 
ance abeadyl Pray was that meeting in 
the woods quite — accidental?" 

"Of course," I said indignantly. " You 
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sorely do not suppose I should haye made 
an appointment ? " 

**I suppose nothing, Miss Demure/' she 
answered, laughing more than ever at my 
indignant face. " Only, for the short 
time you have been in this delightfiil 
country, you have certainly not done so 
badly ! " 

" I didn't think it was wrong," I said 
slowly. "Aunt Charlotte and I seldom 
look at things in the same way, and so I 
did not tell her. Besides, she dislikes the 
family." 

"No doubt; and I think it more than 
probable that one of the things you would 
not look at in the same way would be — a 
young man." 

" He is not a young man ; he is only a 
boy," I said indignantly. 

" Of twenty, or thereabouts, and we are 
sweet sixteen,'* persisted Clarice torment- 
ingly. " What is the boy's name ? '' 
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" I don't know ; I never asked him." 

" What an oversight ! But doubtless he 
wiU soon give you due information on the 
subject/' 

" What a teaze you are 1 " I said, laugh- 
ing in spite of myself. " I never thought 
about him, nor, I am sure, did he think 
of me. We just saw each other between 
the railings, and began to talk. It wasn't 
— ^that sort of thing at all." 

" Oh, indeed 1 But it might tum to 
'that sort of thing' under due care and 
management. Shall I be foster-mother to 
the new-fledged acquaintanceship ? " 

"How can you be so ridiculous ? '' I 
said, growing impatient at last. '^Do 
you think the moment a person speaks to 
you he must fall in love ? " 

"It depends upon the person, the cir- 
comstances^ and the — you,*' she answered, 
with mock gravity. " That dreamy youth, 
who lives shut up with an old ogre of 
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a grandfstther, might certainly be expected 
to perpetrate the foUy of fidling in love 
TTÍth the first fadr damsel who looked 
through his prison-bars." 

" Ah well, I am not a fair damsel, only 
a very dark one," I said, langhing. " Why, 
I do dedare it is eleven o'clockl I must 
reaJly say * Grood-night.' I shall never be 
up in time to-morrow, and I suppose we 
have plenty of exercise in prospect, as 
usuaL" 

" That we certainly have," she answered. 
" Have you ever been to a picnic ? " 

" Never ; it will be quite a new experience 
for ma" 

"And, like most new experiences, better 
to anticipate than to gain," she said, 
smothering a yawn. " Well, good-night, 
dear, and dream of your youth from the 
enchanted castle. What a pity we cannot 
invite him to our picnic 1 " 

But I dreamt of no youth that night, 
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only of a glance from two deep tender 
eyes that had met my own in the starry 
gloom for one brief rapturous moment. 
"Would he look at me like that if he 
cared nothing?" I asked myself; and it 
seemed to me, little as I knew of men 
and their ways, that he could not. For 
why should he seek me out and interest 
himself in all I did and said, if indeed 
I was nothing to him? He surely was 
not cruel enough to play with me for 
sport of an idle hour. There was nothing 
about him mean or selfish, or ignoble ; 
and even if I seemed in his eyes but a 
child, who numbered little more than 
half his own years, he looked too brave 
and honourable to take advantage of my 
youth and ignorance, and so lead me on 
to care for him beyond and above all 
earthly things. 

Yet whenever I thought of Clarice and 
her waming words, my self-tormenting 
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doubts increased. She was so mucli wiser 
and cleverer than I was, and her knowledge 
of the world was so much greater than my 
own, that surely she knew ; she would 
never have uttered such words from mere 
mischief. And now that her own lips had 
set my jealous fears at rest, I could not doubt 
that motives of friendly interest had alone 
induced her to say what she had said. 
I vexed my childish soul all through the 
ong night hours with thoughts such as 
these, and when I closed my eyes in 
slumber, I was no whit wiser or less 
troubled ; yet the first thought that came 
to me as I woke and saw the sunlight 
stealing through my blinds, and knew 
how fair and sweet the young bright 
day must be, was, "I shall see him 
agaml 

We drove to Fontayne Abbey in two 
open carriages; Sir George, Clarice, and 
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I in one, Lady Fane and the rector and 
his sister in the other. Major Raybume 
rode beside the carriages altemately. The 
day was lovely; its tempered warmth and 
cool sweet air telling of the benefit the 
late storm had rendered, while trees and 
grass and meadow-lands all looked doubly 
fresh and green after the rain of the 
previous day. 

'*What is Fontayne Abbey?" I asked 
Sir George — " a ruin ? " 

"Far from it/' he answered, laughing; 
" it is the show-place of the neighbourhood, 
and belongs to some very rich people — 
parvenues of the rankest growth. It 
belonged to Sir Piers Fontayne, and had 
been in their family since the time of 
Edward the Sixth. They were rather a 
wild race, however, and the last descendant 
found himself left with a min and any 
amount of debts as his inheritance. He 
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therefore sold his ancestral acres, and the 
purchafier buUt a splendid new mansion 
on the site of the old. The only vestige 
of the ruins is the chapel." 

" The chapel I " I said involuntarily. 

" Yes ; why, how pale you look ! It is 
not really haunted, despite the tales that 
are spread about it. Have you heard any 
of them ? " 

" What tales ? " I asked eagerly. 

" Oh, of lights seen there at night, and 
other little occurrences more applicable to 
fiction than to fact. Don't you know of 
the rumours ? " 

"No," I said, regaining my self- 
command by a great effort. 

"I wonder at that. Well, I won't tell 
you anything more at present. You can 
see and judge for yourself." 

''lt is a dreary melancholy-looking 
place," said Clarice; "but it is a long 
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way from the woods. We need not go 
there if you don't like/' 

"Oh, she will like it well enough," 
laughed Sir George. " She will be curious 
to see a haunted ruin, I am sure." 

"Does it — is it anjrwhere in the 
direction of Leathorpe Hall?" I asked 
suddenly. 

"No, a long way oflF," said Sir George 
in surprise. "Have you heard the story 
about that ? " 

"No.'^ 

" Why do you ask then ? " 

"I — I saw some ruins once," I stam- 
mered, " and I was wondering if these were 
the same.'' 

"There is an old story,'' began Sir 
George hesitatingly ; then he stopped. 
" No, I had better not tell you ; ask Lady 
Fane." 

"Are you discussing the landscape?" 

M 2 
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ínqiuied Major Raýbnme, drawing in his 
Ikhm beside onr caniage, 

**! am pcantíng ont its beanty to Miss 
St. Quentin/^ answered Sir George; **but 
her mind seems ronning on ghosts and 
roins at present." 

*'The Bnitons are not at the Abbey, I 
believe ? " he questíoned caielessly. 

''No; otherwise we shonld not have 
gone. Ah major, yon shonld see Miss 
Borton, CSather-in^, as her mother calls 
her. Fine girl — ^lots of money, and sole 
heiress. It wonld be just the thing for 
you. 

"Thanks," laughed Major Kaybume; 
** but I have no ambitíon to wed an heiress ; 
it is rather humiliatÍDg to be talked about 
in society as * the husband of the rich Miss 
So-and-so.' I should not care to owe 
everything to my wife." 

"Blood and brains on one side, wealth 
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and vulgarity on the other," said Sir George 
musingly. " A fair barter after all, and one 
that is daily becoming more common." 

"Then I should say it was one, minus 
the brains," answered the major. 

"Are there any heiresses in India?" 
asked Clarice suddenly. 

As he did not answer at once, I glanced 
up at him and was surprised to see a deep 
flush rising to his very brow, as if the 
question had embarrassed him. 

"Plenty, I believe," he said at last, 
but his voice was forced and unnatural; 
" though my experience did not fall amongst 
them." 

"I thought all the girk who went out 
to India did so for the sole and express 
purpose of catching a husband," continued 
Clarice. "If they have fortunes they 
would be wiser to stay at home.*' 

" Perhaps the fortunes make the hus- 
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ifondezíng all liifi tmie w^ the major 
iQoked 9Q anbazxaaBed and eoiistxaiiied, as 
if tiie topic was aaytinng bot agceeaUe. 

^^I dazeaay yoa aze cgiii^'' lie said, 
tuzmiig to ™<^ ^Do jou gain your 
knowledge by intnitúa?- 

I eoloozed hotíy, bot CSaziee langbed. 

^ Of eoozae sbe doesL Isa't it a zegular 
eaae of 'ont of tíie moiztbs of babes and 
saeklinga/ Major Baybame ? ^* 

^^lt ia; tbongb yonz zemaik saTOuis 
aomewbat of pzo&nity." 

^* * Evil eommimications cozrapt good 
mannezB/ you know." 

'' Is tbat meant foz me ? I don't tbink 
I bave communícated anytbing evU to you 
00 yet Have I, Miss St Quentin? I 
rcally must appeal to you." 

"Pray, don't/' I answered quickly; **I 
am not in a position to give judgment." 
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"So it will go by default," laughed 
Clarice. " I wonder at you beiug so weak 
as to appeal, Major Kaybume." 

"I wonder at myself," he said coolly; 
" I might have known it would be useless. 
Ladies always side together against our 
persecuted sex." 

" In that case you cannot blame me for 
foUowing the rule,'' I said. 

" I should never be so presumptuous as 
to blame you for — ^anything, Miss St. 
Quentin." 

"Is that the Abbey?" I asked sud- 
denly, as some tall slender gables came 
in sight behind a belt of thick and lofty 
trees. 

"Yes," said Sir George, looking round, 
" it is. What do you think of it from this 
point of view ? " 

" It looks rather imposing," I answered. 

" Yes, it does," said th^ major. " It 
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was built for that purpose. But wait 
till you see the interior. You must know, 
the Burtons gave a ball once, and all 
the élite of the county were invited. In 
order to impress the guests, there were 
eighteen footmen standing in a row in the 
hall, in gorgeous livery, and the names were 
passed from one to another until they 
reached the major-domo at the head of 
the staircase." 

" Oh, so you have heard of that I *' 
laughed Sir George. " It was really grand ; 
though the effect was marred by the name 
of each person announced being totally 
incomprehensible by the time it had made 
its way through eighteen mouths and 
reached the ears of the hostess." 

** She was magnificent, of course ? " said 
Clarice. 

"Yes, she looked like a crystallised 
rainbow," answered her uncle ; " and she 
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told all the ladies confidentially that her 
dress had come from Faris^ and cost 
a hundred and fifty pounds. She con- 
siderately did not price her jewellery, 
though." 

" Considerate, that," remarked Major 
Rayburne. " I suppose the entertainment 
was a success ? " 

" It was a gorgeous show," answered Sir 
George. " I daresay the Burtons them- 
selves were very well satisfied. They 
looked it." 

"You have never been to a ball, I 
suppose, Miss St. Quentin ? " asked Major 
Raybume, tuming to me. 

"No, never." 

** You would like to, though, I have no 
doubt." 

" Since you have no doubt on the sub- 
ject I need not trouble you with an 
opinion." 
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" Is there thunder in the air stiU ? " lie 
asked, glancing anxiously up at tlie serene 
blue sky. 

I flushed hotly. 

" Thunder ! " exclaimed Clarice, her 
eyes following his. "Oh dear! I hope 
not. We had quite enough of it yester- 
day." 

She did not know the meaning that 
lay beneath his words ; but I did, and was 
vexed and disturbed by it 

**You must give a ball at Woodfield, 
uncle," continued Clarice coaxingly. " It 
will be so nice, and you have such a lovely 
ball-room, it is a sin not to use it oftener. 
Besides, Fragoletta ought to come out, and 
your house is the best place for her 
débutJ' 

"You forget, dear," I said quietly; "I 
should not think of going to a ball for a 
long time yet." 
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" I beg your pardon/' she said, with a 
hurried glance at my deep mourning. 
"No, of course not yet, but later on — say 
when you are seventeen. Should you not 
like to come out then ? " 

*' Probably Miss St. Quentin is not 
acquainted with that mysterious phrase," 
said Major Eaybume. 

"Oh yes I am," I said coolly. '^But 
balls and gaiety are not much in my line ; 
I care very little for them." 

" Oh, but you would like them if once 
you were in the swing," cried Clarice 
hastily. "I am sure you would ; all 
girls do." 

**I am not like most girls," I said 
gravely. "I do not look forward with 
any glowing anticipation even to being 
' in the swkg ' of such gaieties aa you 
describe." 

" Still, I daresay society will have power 
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to change your opinion," remarked Major 
Kayburne. 

'' To dance and flirty and be admired — 
What sweeter joys could be desired f " 

** lloro we are at our destination 1 " 
c^xclaimed Sir George. "Now, Fragoletta, 
lu\>p{iro to be dazzled 1 " 

Hc got out of the carriage and hastened 
to asaist us» yet quick as he was, Major 
Kayburno was even quicker, and it was his 
hand that helped me out, and by his side 
that 1 i>assed into the magnificent building. 

Wo went through a lofty hall, the 
ptuutod windows emblazoned with arms 
and quarterings from some obliging 
heraldic office. Everything around was 
splendid and dazzlingly new, save here 
and there, where some reUcs of the 
Fontayne possessions had been purchased 
and preserved, in the shape of carved 
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oak and cedar-wood/ áll worm-eaten and 
time-honoured, and speaking of that dead- 
and-gone race whose fortunes, like them- 
selves, had fallen to decay. In the great 
drawing-room, however, modem taste and 
vnlgar show were in the ascendant. Here 
all was glittering and gorgeous, and oppres- 
8Íve. To me the room seemed hateful after 
the subdued and perfect taste of Woodfíeld 
Court. 

**Miss St. Quentin is incorrigible/' said 
Major Eaybume, as we came up to Lady 
Fane at last, when the tour of inspection 
was over. "I asked her what she liked 
best in all the Abbey, and what do you 
think she said ? — ' The view 1 ' 

"Fancy, if those poor Burtons heard 
her 1 " laughed Lady Fane ; " after all the 
care and taste and money lavished here 
too 1 " 

"They would only pity her ignorance. 
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that is all," said Sir George. "They are 
far too well satisfied with themselves and 
their possessions to trouble their heads 
about other people's opinions." 

" I feel so thankftd they have contented 
themselves with adoming the interior only," 
I saidy as I glanced at the magnificent 
sweep of land and the deep belts of trees 
where the glorious summer sunshine 
sparkled so brightly. "I wonder they 
did not try to improve that" 

" Happily, it would not have been an 
easj matter/' said the major, foUowing the 
comprehensive wave of my hand, as my 
eyes took in again the dense woodlands, 
the noble avenue, the glades through which 
the shy and graceful deer were trooping, 
the green and gold of leaf and sunlight 
mingling with the cool wide shadows of 
the massive elms. He stood silently beside 
me, as my eyes wandered from one to the 
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other of the beauties that nature so 
lavishly displayed; but I knew he under- 
stood what I felt at that moment, just as 
well as if I had put my thoughts into words. 

" What a devotee of Nature you are ! " 
he said, breaking the long silence at last. 
"Is she worth your worship?" 

" I think so," I said calmly. " And so 
do you, although you ask the question." 

" You know that ? " he asked quickly. 
"Do I look like a man who would 
prefer nature to the world — dreams to 
life — poetry to reality ? " 

" No, you don't look it," I said, turning 
away as I spoke. "But do people only 
show their real nature in their looks ? " 

" You wise little philosopher ! " he said, 
with a laugh. "No, they don't, happily 
for the world at large. How terrible some 
of the revelations would be — how sad and 
pitiful others ! " 
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**And how unsatisfactory all/' I added; 
"for I don't believe tliere is one liuman 
being wlio would care to know the nature 
of another to its innermost core; who 
could sympathise with all its weakness and 
foolishness as well as its higher attributes." 

**I daresay you are right," he said 
gravely; "yet there might be here and 
there a nature that would amply repay such 
knowledge and such sympathy." 

" Indeed, I doubt it/' I answered lightly, 
as I hurried on to join the others, marvel- 
ling how once again my intentions had 
been overthrown, and how the very man I 
had determined to avoid was once more 
my companion. 

" What a desperate hurry you are in," 
he said laughingly ; " you will be quite out 
of breath by the time you reach your 
friends ; " but I paid no heed to his remon- 
strance, and hastened on tiU I reached 
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Clarice and Mr. Thomton, who were behind 
the other members of our little party. 

" What a colour you have to-day, Frago- 
letta ! '' exdaimed Clarice as I joined them. 
^* I think the change has done you good ; 
you look ever so much better than when 
you came to the Court." 

** You are quite right," said Major Eay- 
burne ; " change does everybody good." 

But I was silent 
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CHAPTER IX. 



m THE RUINS. 



How I enjoyed that merry meal imder 
the shade of the great . trees ! What f un 
was the preparation of salad, the uncork- 
ing of wine-bottles, the laýing of the 
cloth, and the arrangement of knives and 
forks, plates and dishes! What a relief 
it seemed to have no formal attendance 
from servants, but to be able to help one- 
self to all one needed, or accept assistance 
f rom each other for a change ! 

" Do you ever have picnics in India ? " 
asked Clarice of the major, who had seated 
himself between us. 
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" How invariably your conversation 
turns to that one point," he said, with 
evident amusement. "Do they draw in 
India ? Do they play croquet in India ? 
Do they drive, walk, talk, or sleep in 
India? You must have formed a very 
curious idea of the country and people I " 

"I know they all eat curries, and have 
kitmaghars, and live in bungalows, and 
are generally lazy and cliquish," retorted 
Clarice. 

"Eeally, your amount of information is 
most accurate. From what source have 
you gained your knowledge, may I 
ask ? " 

"From an awful old Indian, who used 
to bore us, when we were children, by 
descriptions of life out there," said Clarice. 
"What ceaseless tyranny he used to exer- 
cise upon our young minds I It makes me 
shudder to think of it now ! " 

N 2 
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" Had this dreadful being ever been in 
the army?" 

" Oh yes ; he was a General Clayton ; 
from his own account, a very great gun 
out there, but a dreadful creature to my 
mind!" 

"I can form a pretty correct estimate 
now of how I shall be described when my 
leave expires, and I go back to that 
benighted land," laughed Major Eayburne. 

"Oh, you err on the other sidel" ex- 
claimed Clarice. " Tou never tell us any- 
thing about India at all. I am always 
obliged to ask for information, and then 
you give it very grudgingly." 

"I must throw myself on your mercy, 
Mr. Thomton," cried Major Raybume ; 
" Miss Norburton is too hard upon me 
to-day." 

" Never mind," said the rector. " Betum 
it to her to-morrow." 
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" She won't give me a chance, I fear/' 
he said ruefuUy. **She has no weak 
points to attack." 

"Oh yes she has. I will let you into 
the secret by-and-by," said the rector, 
smiling. 

*^Pray do," answered the major eagerly. 
" It is only fair to retum an enemy's shot 
when you havo the chance." 

" What nonsense you are talking 1 " ex- 
claimed Clarice. " I have no secret, and 
no weak points in my armour. I defy 
Mr. Thomton to show any 1 " 

"Do you?" said the old gentleman, 
looking mischievously at her. "Well, 
then, as you have such a dislike to any- 
thing and anyone Indian, of course it 
won't interest you to hear the mail is in 
to-day ? " 

Even I was astonished at the ejBFect of 
these words. Clarice flushed like a rose 
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fipom brow to chin, and the voice witli 
whicli she nonchalantly declared her indif- 
ference to the fact was neither so cool 
nor so steady as it might have been. I 
wondered what the secret was beneath 
those words of the rector, and what the 
cause of this novel and imexpected agi- 
tation on the part of Clarice. However, 
I merely made a mental note of the inci- 
dent, and tried to draw attention away from 
her evident confusion and discomfiture. 

"Mr. Thornton/' I said, putting down 
my plate and altering my position, which 
the sensation of "pins and needles" was 
rendering anything but comfortable, **are 
you coming with us to the ruins after 
luncheon ? " 

"Most certainly I am," he said. "Are 
you on the look-out for antiquarian know- 
ledge, Miss St. Quentin? You could not 
apply to a better person." 
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**I am glad of that," I said quietly. 
" You will explain everything to me then, 
will you not?" 

"With the greatest pleasure/' he an- 
swered readily ; " provided you give me 
the chance." 

"I shall be sure to do that/' I said 
hastily ; ^^ because^ like the man in 
* Little Dorrit/ I want to know — ^you 
know." 

"Why this thirst for knowledge, Miss 
St. Quentin?'' interrupted Major Ray- 
bume. 

" Can we ever know too much ? " I said, 
looking up at the sound of his voice, 
and schooling myself to meet those steady 
eyes without any sign of confusion. 

"Women can, decidedly," he answered. 
"I hope you are not going to set up for 
a blue-stocking." 

" No, I have no ambition to be that ; 
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but, all the same, I should like to know 
a great deal more than I do." 

" You will probably have pleaty of oppor- 
tunities of treading the path of knowledge 
in the yeax that Ues before you," he aaid 
coldly. 

"You cannot tell — no one knows that," 
I said. " I might die young, you know." 

" Heaven forbid I " he said hastily. " I 
— I beg your pardon — ^you really startled 
me by such an unnatural idea." 

" Oh, she is dreadful," interposed Clarice. 
"She always talks like that She must 
have a morbid imagination." 

" Do you think I have ? " I asked, tum- 
ing to him with a smile, forgetting for a 
moment all my vows of prudence. His 
eyes flashed ready sympathy back to 
mine. 

" Morbid ? No," he said, with a sudden 
softening of his voice, '*there is nothing 
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of that about you. You are too grave, 
though, for your years." 

"Would you like to see me running 
wild about the meadows with a skipping- 
rope in my hand ? " I asked, laughing. 

'* I should indeed," he answered, with 
perfect gravity. "You look on life too 
Beriously. It should be aU sunshine for 
you still." 

*' Have I ever said it was not ? " I 
afíked, lowering my voice involuntarily. 

Clarice was talking to Mr. Thomton, the 
others were chatting briskly together. He 
drew a little neaxer to my side. 

" No," he said, " you have never said so ; 
but I do not need words to tell me." 

" You are fond of studying human nature, 
I remember you told me so once," I said 
coolly. "But I daresay you too make 
mistakes— sometimes." 

"I daresay I do; but, all the same, I 
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pursue the study in the hope of arriving at 
ultimate perfection." 

'* It is a laudable ambition ; I wish you 
all success." 

" Oh you — chUd," he said abruptly, '* what 
a mass of contradictions you are 1 " 

" In that respect I resemble most of my 
sex,'' I answered, wondering a little what 
was the word he had meant to say in that 
odd little pause. 

" You will not elude me always though," 
he went on cahnly. "I shall read that 
puzzling page to the last line. The more 
you evade my resolve the more fixed it 
becomes 1 " 

A strange pang of fear shot through my 
heart at his words. 

"It surely cannot be a matter of great 
concem to you,'' I said, with momentary 
indignation. "I am neither a woman nor 
a man. What possible interest can my cha- 
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racter possess for one of your years and 
knowledge of the world ? " 

A deep flush rose to his bronzed face. 

"I will answer your question — some 
day," he said slowly. '* It would be neither 
wise nor safe to do it now." 

And with those words ringing in my ears, 
and the puzzled wonder as to their meaning 
fiUing all my heart, I rose with the others 
and prepared for the walk through the lovely 
summer woods that led to the ruins of the 
old Abbey. 

A great solemn stiUness lay around me ; 
now and then a hare rustled the tall ferns 
and darted away through the long deep 
grass ; a bird's song floated to my ears 
from out some forest nook ; the shy young 
deer stood regarding us afar ofí", as if 
startled by our intrusion on their sylvan 
solitudes. It was a long walk, but none 
of us seemed to mind the distance; yet 
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at last, when the glade of trees opened, 
and there before our eyes lay the valley, 
with its wild and rugged rocks, and the 
gray pile of the ruined chapel, the way 
seemed all too short for me in the sudden 
reaJisation of the dread that had so long 
fiUed my mind. Keeping close to Mr. 
Thornton's side, I listened to his descrip- 
tion of the wonderful freak of nature that 
had turned this valley into so weird and 
wild a spot, and saw too how the chapel 
had crumbled to decay, with but few rem- 
nants of its past greatness left as landmarks 
for the present. How long we lingered 
there I do not know, but it was far too 
long for me, in the dread and fear that 
held my heart throughout the flagging 
hours. And when we turned to go, it 
was not in the same order we had come, 
for Major Eayburne turned quietly to my 
side and detained me by a whispered word. 
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" What is it you dread now ? " he 
asked. 

Ere my lips could falter a reply I saw 
there was none needed, for suddenly before 
us stood a lean bent figure, and the fierce 
eyes glared on me as I shrank back from 
its menacing gesture. 

" Here again, spy I " was hissed out 
fiercely and suddenly in my ear. I clung 
to my companion's arm and tried to hide 
that dreaded face away from my sight. 

"What do you mean?" asked Major 
Raybume sternly. " How dare you frighten 
this young lady so ? " 

I drew my hand away from my eyes 
and glanced at the old man. The look 
in his face, as he met those bold brown 
eyes of Major Eaybume's, changed sud- 
denly to one of fear, loathing, and de- 
fiance. 

He made one spring forward and 
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clutched liis arm, and gazed wildly, doubt- 
fuUy at him. 

'* How came you here ? " he shouted ; 
"you, who have her face — ^who look at 
me with her eyes 1 Bastard 1 — accursed ! — 
ao you ri« Zr. the grave to to*^ .e 
again ? " 

** Come away 1 oh come away 1 " I 
entreated, in an agony of terror, as I 
strove to draw him from the spot. "He 
is mad I — hb must be mad. Oh, don't stay 
here — don't listen to him, Major Kay- 
burne I " 

"What name did you say?" cried the 
old man, recoiling as if a blow had struck 
him. " Rayburne I Yes, he is a Raybume ; 
but the Brooklyn blood runs in his veins, 
and the Brooklyn curse rests on his name 
as on his mother's. A Rayburne 1 And 
he comes here I Ha I ha I ha ! ha 1 " 

And while that peal of wild and 
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maniacal laughter rang in shriU and terrible 
echoes through the silence of that lonely 
place, he passed away from our sight as 
Buddenly as he had entered it. 



CHAPTER X. 



AKOTHEB MYSTERY. 



We stood and looked at each other in stupe- 
fied amazement for a moment Neither of 
ns liked to speak, I think, but the alarm 
in my mind was not so great now as the 
astonishment I puzzled over the mean- 
ing in the old man's words, and, strange 
to saj, my thoughts would run on the 
sad story I had heard firom Aunt Jane's 
lips; though angnly and impatiently I 
asked myself what possible connection could 
there be between the two. 

''Come/' said my companion at last. 
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with a forced smile, "let us go. Who 

is that curíous old lunatic ? — do you 

know ? " 

"He is Squire Brooklyn, of Leathoipe 
Hall," I said, rousing myself with an eflfort, 

and not danng to accept the support of 

the arm he offered. But he took my hand 

and placed it there. 

"He ought to be in an asylum for 
idiots, it seems to me. Don't walk so 
fast," he added, slackening his own steps. 
" You are trembling stilL What firightened 
you so much when you first saw him ? Had 
you ever met him before ? " 

"Yes, once," I said, with a shudder, 
as I remembered my adventure in the 
ruins. 

" Did he frighten you then ? ^ 

" Yes ; he is Pj dreadful old man ; he 
is universally disliked, so I have been 
told." 

VOL. I. O 
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'^I wonder what made him say sach 
thiiigs to me?" mused Major Eaybnine* 
*' I can't understand it. I never heard 
of him, or saw him in mj life before 
to-day." 

"Have you ever been here before — ^in 
this part of the country, I mean?" I 
asked. 

"No; I came with a letter of intro- 
duction to Mr. Thomton, and he insisted 
on my staying." 

" Have you long leave ? " 

"Twelve months — ^two have passed 
already. It is sad to be a lonely bachelor 
without ties of any description. I have 
not a relation in tho world, and since my 
mother died I have no home to go to." 

"Yes, it must be sad," I said thought- 
fuUy, but keeping my eyes away fipom 
the grave earnest face, lest their sympathy 
should be too readily betrayed. 
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Miss St. Quentin- 






Yes," I said, wondering why he paused. 

" Do you know it is very impolite not to 
look ítt a person when you speak." 

" Is it ? " I said cooUy. " Oh, but I was 
not speaking to you, so the remark is not 
applicable." 

"I have not seen your eyes once to-day," 
he went on gravely. "And beautiful as 
those long curled lashes are " 

" Don't 1 " I cried, pained and angry, 
as I snatched my hand away from hi^ 
arm. "If you only knew how I hate tft 
be spoken to like that " ,> 

" Like what ? " he asked in surprise. f ; 

"You know — ^you must know," I weftt 

on passionately. "Compliments are ^ 

very well for girls like Clarice. To /pi^^ 

they are as unsuited as they are hatefïd^ 

Do you think I cannot see what I,{.a,ía 

like? — that I do not know what bpaijity 

o 2 
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is? I have only to look at Clarice — at 
scores of other girls — to see how different 
I am from themu'' 

" Yes, you are different," he said quietly, 
"very different to most girls; childhood 
and womanhood struggling for the ascen- 
dant ; the nature within you fighting against 
its own impulses, and rebelling against the 
doctrines of the world ; a new life opening 
before your eyes, and while your feet shrink 
back from its path, your heart half longs 
half dreads to make the step. You have 
seen but little of the world, and you are 
frank and honest to the core ; yet what is 
the struggle that prompts you to hide your 
íéál feelings at last — to make that poor 
^iretence of being different to what you were 
á week ago ? I miss the glance of those 
gráve fearless eyes. My child, what has 
fehanged you ? " 
v'Bbmething in the low and tender voice 
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shook my heaxt to its very depths. How 
poor, how foolish, how weak I looked in 
my own eyes 1 I tried to speak, but no 
words would come. I raised my eyes to 
his at last, and whether he read the 
struggle going on I do not know. There 
was neither triumph nor pity in his face, 
only a wistful longing — ^a diffident appeal 
that I could not understand. 

" You are not angry with me, I hope," 
he said, breaking that long embarrassed 
silence. "If I made a study of your 
nature, it was not from idle curiosity ; if 
I wonder sometimes how you will leam 
the world's lessons, and whether the 
promise of your youth will be fulfiUed by 
your womanhood, that wonder springs also 
from no mere impulse, but is something 
that lies deeper and nearer to my heart 
than you can imagine. I would not wil- 
lingly disturb the placid waters of your 
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innocent youth, nor would I have otheiB 
do it either. Some day, perhape^ yon 
will nnderstand my reason — now you 
cannot." 

My heart beat fast as I listened; yet 
through all the sweet and subtle meaning 
of his words, that warning I had heard tbe 
previous day seemed to run, and the tender 
manly entreaty in voice and eyes was 
robbed of half the charm it would other- 
wise have held for me. I remained stupidly 
silent, though my thoughts were in a 
whirl. Many words rose to my lips but 
were forced back by prudence, and that 
new and nameless fear which had come 
to me with the knowledge of my own 
weakness and the dread of self-betrayaL 

He sighed as he noticed my resolute 
silence. What he thought of it I cannot 
tell, but he walked on by my side luider 
the heavy arching boughs, where HQ 
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glimmer of sunUght broke the dense 
abiadows now, and some of the gloom aud 
daxkness seemed to fall on my own heart 
^d mingle with my pained and puzded 
thoughts. 

1 never spoke to him untii we reached 
our companions, and then it waa only a 
hurried whisper. 

"Shall you tell them of— him?" I 
asked. 

" There is no need," he answered quietly. 
"The ravings of a lunatic are not worth 
repeating." 

So . we kept silence on that point, and 
he turued off the gay aad laughing badi- 
•nage of Clarice and Sir George with that 
easy careless grace I knew so well and 
envied so offcen. 

. We drove home in the same order aa 
we had come, only that now the major 
kept beside the other carriage, and Sir 
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George tormented Clarice with good- 
natured persistence about the fact, declar- 
ing she must have refused him at the 
picnic, or when they paid that long mys- 
terious visit to the picture-gallery of the 
Abbey. 

** I wish he would give me the chance," 
laughed Clarice ; " but he won't. If 
Fragoletta were a little older I should be 
jealous." 

" Clarice is disgracefully eager to be 
married/' laughed her uncle, as he tumed 
to me. 

"Well, it is a duty I owe to my 
family," she answered gravely. "You 
see, we are seven, and my eldest sister 
is twenty-two. There are five of us to 
be settled in life, and it is incumbent on 
me to devote my attention to that im- 
portant proceeding. . We are not rich 
folk, like you, Uncle George, and we 
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girls have aU agreed to sacrifice our in- 
clinations and do the best we can for 
each other." 

" Very magnanimous, indeed ! Bnt, all 
the same, I doubt the resolution holding 
out against the darts of the wicked little 
god, my pretty niece 1 " 

"Oh, they must," said Clarice gravely. 
"That's why I should like my husband 
to be old. It would be * duty first, plea- 
sure after,' as the copybook precepts have 
it. I really could not marry a poor 



man." 



" Then why seek to make a conquest of 
Eaybume ? " asked Sir George. 

"I have not done so. I have been 
very good," she said, colouring softly, and 
looking so lovely with that shy rich pink 
in either cheek, that in my heart I mar- 
velled how any man could help falling in 
love with her. 
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''PerhapB you are interested in Damon 
becaose of Pythias,'' suggested Sir Greoige 
nuschievoiialy. 

She bloshed deeper and deeper. 

" Nothing of the kind," she retorted in- 
dignantlj. "I wonder at you, nncle, to 
be so horrid as to suggest it." 

" Pythias may also get leave of absence," 
persisted Sir Greorge. "His health may 
give way. A long-standing heart affee- 
tion, or something of that kind, might 
interfere with his duties. Let me see I 
He has been out three years already." 

"Oh uncle, you are abominable!" ex- 
claimed Clarice, now one blaze of blushes 
and confusion. "Do be quiet, or I shall 
get out and go into the other carriage." 

" To be near Damon ? " 

"I wonder Aunt Isabel doesn't keep 
you in better order," she said, pouting. 
"Do turn your attention to Fragolettíi^ 
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and leave me alone. She is looking quite 
bewildered over all this nonsense." 

" Is she not in the secret/' asked her 
unele, in pretended amazement, ^'after all 
the hair-brushings and dressing-room con- 
claves of the past week ? Well, you do 
astonish me ! " 

"Where there is nothing to tell," re- 
marked Clarice, with a pretty pretence of 
offended dignity, " even such confidential 
moments bring little temptation, and I 
never was good at romancing." 

"What do you talk about, eh, Frago- 
letta?" asked Sir George, turning to me. 

"AU sorts of things," I said, smiling; 
"dresses, and poetry, and — people — some- 
times." 

"Sometimes? Not as a rule, of course? 
How interesting it must bel'' 

**It is — ^very," said Clarice; "only 
JFragoletta always gets so sleepy/' 
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^^ Ah^ shc is not cut in the conventional 
pattern/' laughed her uncle. "Take care 
you don't spoil her." 

"That she would not do, I am sure," 
I said, gazing fondly at my friend's 
beautiful face. 

"I hope not, indeed," said Clarice 
gently; "but she is not a bit like any 
other girl I have known." 

"I am quite aware of that," Sir George 
answered gravely ; " and no one who knows 
her would wish her to be difierent." 

" Oh dear, if you would only not discuss 
me 1 » I cried, half cross half laughing. 
" It really is a most unpleasant process, 
considering I am obliged to listen to you 
all the time." 

'*Well, we will spare your blushes," 
said Sir George, **and drop the subject." 

We reached home in time for dinner, 
and the evening passed away much as 
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usual, with music and singing, and the 
pleasant converse that a small and friendly 
party can always command; but I missed 
the quiet persistent attentions to which of 
late I had been accustomed, and the pain 
at my heart grew harder to bear. Yet 
once, when I met the quiet eyes, grave 
and gentle, yet with a suppressed longing 
in their dark-blue depths, I seemed to 
understand the reason of his altered 
manner, and grew quiet and patient 
too. 

" Whatever he means," I said to myself, 
as I stood with folded hands looking out 
at the quiet moonlight — "whatever he 
means, I shall understand — some day. Till 
then, I can wait and trust him." 

And looking back now, after all the 
passion and the pain, the sorrow and the 
joy, that the long sad days have brought, 
I am glad — so glad — that I did not wrong 
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liim even then by one angry or mistrustfal 
thought — ^that I did not consciously add 
to the sorrows he had to bear, even though 
my weaker nature tempted me to do so. 
For, young and ignorant as I was, there 
was that in him that won something 
higher, deeper even, than my love — ^the 
reverence of my whole soul, the trust and 
confidence of that higher part of our 
nature without which love is worth but 
little, if, indeed, anything at all. 

Looking back now from the standpoint 
of that knowledge which contact with the 
sins and griefs and foUies of the world 
alone can bestow, I can read so well the 
struggle going on within him at that 
time — I can see now the full beauty of 
the eamest nature lying beneath the 
careless vivacity and genial kindness of 
his temperament — the mingled strength 
and heroism, the patience and tendemess 
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that gave him such a charm in women's 
eyes, and won him such deep and steadfast 
fnendship from men. He was no ordinary 
man, my hero ; and with all the im- 
perfect knowledge of my young heart, I 
recognised that fact even in those early 
days, when he seemed made up of puzzling 
contradictions. And yet^ what days ever 
came again like them, lit with sweetest 
simlight, glad and gracious with all fair 
and perfect possibilities of life to come, 
golden with the day-dawn of the sweetest 
dream that ever comes to woman's heartl 
— the joys of sense and soul that meet 
and mingle in one rush of joy, and give 
to earth the loveliness of that paradise 
her first sin lost! 



CHAPTER XL 



PTTHIAS. 



^^And who Í8 Pythias, my dear?" I 
asked Clarice that night in the dressing- 
room conclave to which her imcle had 
alluded. 

" Oh, it is such nonsense," she said, 
laughing and colouring. " Uncle had no 
business to say anything about it." 

" But there is — someone ? " 

"Oh, as I told you before, there are a 
great many." 

" But one in particular ; Clarice, is it 
— is it Captain Eoss ? " 
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" How could you guess ? " she said, 
blushing more than ever, **You have 
never heard of him, have you ? " 

"Yes — a little. Mr. Thornton told me. 
He is a great friend of Major Eayburne's, 
is he not?" 

"Yes; but the provoking man will 
never tell me a word about him; and, of 
course, I don't like to appear too interested 
in his welfare." 

"Why not?" I asked simply. 

** Why not ? Oh you delicious little 
goose ! Do I want all the world to know 
of our foUy 1 " 

"Are you engaged, then?" I asked in 
wonder. 

" Well, not exactly," said Clarice, sweep- 
ing the long fair hair over her face to 
hide its tell-tale colour. "He is very 
fond of me — absurdly so, in fact ; but oh, 
I do 80 hate Indial" 

VOL. I. p 
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"Would not his presence reconcile you 
to that obnoxious countiy?'' 

'^I feax not. Besides, there is the 
money question again, though he will be 
rich enough some day, for Mr. Thomton 
is going to make him his heir; but 
Mr. Thornton is a hale hearty man of 
fifty-eight, and it's iU waiting for dead 
men's shoes, you know. After all my 
grand ideas, too, it is rather a come 
down I " 

"Oh Clarice/' I said rebukingly, " how 
oan you talk like that ? If you really cared 
for him you could not coolly weigh all the 
disadvantagea of the match against your 
lover. I could not" 

" Ah, there is the difference between us ! " 
8he said, laughing at my grave face. "Asl 
said before. love with you wiU be a serions 
matter. I really cannot afford to be so 
unselfish. I must see whether I can * better 
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myself/ as our domestics say, before taking 
a plunge into matrimony. The evils of 
poverty are very dreadful in my prosaic 
eyes." 

"I don't think you mean one-half you 
say/' I said, half vexed half laughing ; 
*' you are too young, and nice, and sweet 
to be so worldly wise." 

"Thanks for the character; it is 
flattering, even if undeserved. Well, joking 
apart, Fragoletta, I really do care for Harry 
Eoss about as much as it is in my nature ta 
care for anyone; and we entered into a 
sort of conditional engagement with each 
other when he went out to India. Whether 
it will come to anything or not I can't say.'* 

" Why should it not ? I suppose it only 
depends on you." 

" Yes, that's just it If it depended on 
anyone else there might be some chance 
of a decision, As it is " 

p 2 
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She broke oflf abruptly. 

"You are a good little soul/' she said, 
bending down to me md kksing my up- 
tumed face ; " but I don't think you would 
quite understand this case, and so I shall 
not explain it." 

"I am sorry for that," I said gravely; 
**but whatever you do, Clarice, I hope it 
will secure your happiness.^' 

" I hope so too," she said, more gravely 
than her wont. "Some people love too 
well, you know, my dear, and some not well 
enough ; I believe I shall belong to the 
latter class." 

" I think you make yourself out worse 
than you are," I said, looking up at the 
beautiful face. "But as for gaining more 
love than you give, that is not to be 
wondered at." 

"What a nice little friend you are," 
she said with a merry laugh. " You always 
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say pleasant things. It is unusual to hear 
them from — my own sex." 

"Is it? — and doubtless you have many 
friends." 

"According to your interpretation, not 
one — save your good little self ; according 
to mine, many.'' 

" Friendship is not easy to gain or to give, 
according to my idea," I said thoughtfully. 

** Yes, I know you think that ; but your 
idea is by no means that of the world at 
large." 

" I shall never have much to do with 
the world at large," I said, smiling ; " so I 
hope it will leave me my ideas, however 
odd they may seem." 

" I wish one could help falling in love," 
she said irrelevantly ; -it is a great draw- 
back to one's matrimonial chances." 

" I suppose you have found it so then ? " 
I asked mischievously. 
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^I am a£taid I Lare,'' die aud, wilJL a 
xik£d1 g^anee at tbe miixor tiiat vËSecfaBd 
Jmt be aulïf u l £iee and figme. '^Fos; 
reallf aiul trnly, Fiagpletta, I can nerer 
gefc that 8tiq»d Hany ofat of mj Iiead; 
aod I aetuallj lefbsed a gautj old ead 
cf seyenty last season for his sake. Now, 
wliat do 7011 sajr to sach a confession 
cf weaknesB ?^ 

** Tbat you will be true to yonr better 
natnre afifcer all^'' I said eamestlj ; ''and for 
yonr own sake, as well as bis, I bope it, 
COarice.'' 

I was sittíng in Lady Fane's moming- 
room tbe day after our picnic ; sbe and I 
alone, for Clarice was busy, and Sir George 
always spent tbe moming in bis study. 

*• I wisb you would tell me about 
Fontayne Abbey," I said suddenly; "tbe 
cld one I mean, not tbe new." 
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*' What do you wish to know, my dear? " 
she asked in surprise. 

" Is there, or rather was there ever, any 
communication between it and the old 
Hall at Leathorpe ? " 

**People say so. There is a story that 
when the Abbey was first built there was 
also a nunnery near by ; but it fell into ruin 
and decay long ago. Years afterwards an 
underground passage was discovered, leading 
from the one to the other. However, that 
may be a rumour or invention ; it is not 
generally believed." 

'* But the Hall is a long way from the 
ruins," I said. 

"Yes; but the grounds extend almost 
to the valley. What makes you so curious 
about it, my dear ? " 

"I hardly know. Only it is such a 
weird desolate-looking place; it appeais 
just fit for a tragedy." 
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''lt has been the scene of a very sad 
tragedy," said Lady Fane gravely. 

'^Tou mean about tlie poor lady who 
was tumed away with her child V I asked. 

" Yes ; have you heard the story ?** 

"Aunt Jane told me. She knew her; 
they were such near neighbours, you know." 

" Of course. Ah ! It was very terrible 
for the poor young creature. And, after 
all, no one believed the story. We all 
thought the squire had invented it out 
of malice. He never expected she would 
leave him." 

" Do you know her name — her maiden 
name I mean?" I asked. 

" No ; in fact I know nothing of her at 
all; it happened before I married The 
squire met her abroad, I believe, and 
brought her here. They never visited or 
entertained, and her own history is quite 
unknown." 
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" It seems strange," I said musÍDgly. 

" What does ? " she asked quickly ; " the 
story ? " 

"Yes," I answered, colouring beneath 
her searching glance ; but my own thoughts 
were with the words the old man had 
uttered in his frenzied rage, and I longed 
to unravel the mystery that lay beneath 
their senile fury. 

"The Brooklyns were always a strange 
fierce race/' continued Lady Fane presently ; 
" but the old man at Leathorpe is one of 
the worst and cruellest of them all. I pity 
that poor young grandson of his. It is a 
sad life, indeed, for a man to live, tied to 
the whims and caprices of a merciless 
relative, and debarred from anything like 
independence by the tyranny of a pitiless 
despot." 

'*He ought to run away," I said in- 
differently. "A man can always do for 
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himself, so long as he hos hands to work 
with, and a decent amount of brains to help 
him." 

"But thU boy is crippled or deformed, 
I believe/' she said; "naturally his phy- 
BÍcal infirmities would interfere with such 
a piece of independence as you suggest/^ 

''Oh, he is not so bad as all that; he 
can walk as well as I can I'' I exclaimed. 

*^ Do you know him then ? " 

^'I have seen him twice/^ I saidi and 
detailed the circumstances of our acquaint- 
anceship. She listened with evident 
amusement. '^And so your aunts know 
nothing about it/' she said^ when I had 
concluded. **Take my advice, dear, and 
tell them. Secrets and mysteries are 
always bad One never knows where 
they may lead/' 

^'I do not mind telling Aunt Jane 
anything/^ I said ; *' but I have never met 
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anyone like Aunt Charlotte, and, somehow 
— she never seems to understand." 

" I can imagine there is a good deal of 
diflference in the way you look at things," 
she said, laughing. " But you must make 
allowance for her age and manner of 
Uving." 

"Aunt Jane labours under the same 
disadvantages, does she not ? " 

"Yes, but their natures are quite 
opposite. Your aunt Jane has a singularly 
sweet and gentle disposition. She is one of 
those women whose eyes tum heavenward, 
let their feet tread in ever such stony places. 
I have known her for many years, and in 
trouble or in joy alike, she has been 
unchanged — her very sorrows seem to have 
been but as the mountain-heights that 
bring us nearer heaven after a long 
and toilful ascent. You will do well to 
make her your friend, my child ; even your 
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fáther could have desired for you no 
sweeter, safer protector." 

" She reminds me of him very often," 
I said, the tears rising to my eyes as I re- 
membered the loving face aud tender 
companionship which could never be a real 
living joy to me again. 

*' I felt sure she would. She was his 
favourite sister, and in their youth they 
were inseparable companions. How lonely 
it is for you, my dear, having no brother 
or sister?" 

** I ' have never felt it so," I answered. 
" I like quiet, you know. I daresay it is 
that, and the association with people so 
much older than myself, that has made me 
so old-fashioned in my ways and ideas." 

**If your ways are old-fashioned, they 
are far preferable in my eyes to the 
modem fastness and vulgarity that so spoil 
girls," said Lady Fane warmly, "I hope 
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you wiU retain them as long as possible, 
my dear." 

*' I don't see how I can help it," I said, 
laughing. "They are as much a part of 
myself as the Ethiopian's skin or the 
leopard's spots are to them." 

"Who is that in the garden?" asked 
Lady Fane suddenly. " Clarice ? " 

"Yes," I said, jumping up and going 
over to the window. '* She is gathering 
roses. Naughty girll she told me she 
was not going out of the house this 
moming." 

"And is not someone coming up the 
avenue?" said my companion, looking 
eagerly through the window as she spoke. 
"Major Eayburne, I declare! I wonder 
what brings him here so early? Did he 
say he was coming to-day?" 

"No," I answered, keeping my face 
averted from her eyes. 
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*^They are coming towards the lioiise/' 
she continued. "Is he going to make a 
call? It looks like it. Well, he miist 
come in here." 

And she reseated herself in her large 
luxurious chair, and drew her woolwork 
towards her once more. 

I remained where I was at the window, 
my pulses beating, my heart throbbing, 
in a wild inconsequent manner. It might 
be half-an-hour, or a minute, or a few 
seconds only, that I stood there waiting 
— waiting — ^waiting. 

He had come again so soon — so wonder- 
fully soon ! How lovely was the sunshine 
— how sweet the air — how exquisite the 
songs of the glad birds that flew and 
fluttered through the wide elm boughs ! 
But sweeter than all was the music of a 
footstep crossing the floor, the sound of a 
voice falling on my. ear in that trite and 
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most commonplace greeting which we give 
to friend and foe alike. 

I had regained some self-command before 
I felt the pressure of his hand or met the 
glance of thosc clear, deep, steadfast eyes, 
and I flattered myself that he saw in me 
no sign of self-betrayal — ^nothing that a 
well-bred conventional young maiden might 
not show. 

"You are not fatigued after your exer- 
tions yesterday, I hope?" he asked. 

" Oh no, not in the least," I answered ; 
and then, as I glanced at him, I wondered 
if it was only my fancy that made him 
look so grave and pale, that threw so 
deep a shadow over all the usual gaiety 
and bonhomie of his looks and manner. 

" I — I daresay you are surprised to see 
me," he said at last, addressing Lady 
Fane. '* The truth is, I have received some 
unpleasant news from abroad, and I have 
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to go to London at once. It may necessi- 
tate my return to India. I hope not ; but 
things look bad. There is an outbreak 
threatened among the hill-tribes again, 
and I happen to have a good deal of 
influence among the rajahs, and as I was 
pretty successful in quelling the last dis- 
agreement, I may be called upon to try 
my hand at it again." 

"Dear me, how very provoking! and 
so sudden too, and just when we were 
all getting so nice and friendlyl" ex- 
claimed Clarice — and Lady Fane echoed 
her laments. 

As for me, I stood there dumb 
and stupid. I felt choking — as if the 
close air of a dungeon were about me 
instead of the sweet summer fragrance 
that stole in through the open window. 

Going away! Never had I realised 
what a blank my life could become, nor 
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the sharp keen thrill of agony that those 
two little words held in their mere 
utterance. I stood where I had stood 
waiting for his step with the self-same 
scene before my eyes, the self-same sounds 
of birds, and boughs, and rustling breezes 
in my ear, but there was no music in any 
of them now, for my heart had grown 
<5old and numbed beneath the weight of 
a great fear, and speech and motion seemed 
alike impossible. 

A buzz of words goes on around me, 
but they seem to have no sense or 
meaning. Only I am thankful that no one 
notices or heeds me ; and I try with all 
my strength and force to calm and control 
myself, ere I meet their eyes and join in 
their comments. 

• When I do summon self-command suffi- 
cient to tum round at last, I meet two 
pained and searching eyes, that seem to 
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read my very soul. But neitlier of us say 
one word to each other while he remains 
there, nor does he seem even to notice^ 
my presence. Only, when he rises and 
bids them both farewell, he leaves me to^ 
the last. 

"I hope you will not quite forget me,'* 
he says, in a low and somewhat unsteady 
voice. "Our acquaintance has not been 
very long, but I should like to think it 
was remembered by you when I am far 
away. I might return in a year's time, 
if all goes well; and then — 
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He stopped abruptly. As for me, I 
was too puzzled and pained to find words 
to answer him. My hands lay in his grasp, 
my eyes for one brief unsteady moment 
rested on the noble kindly face ; then a 
mist of tears shut it out from my sight. 

"Good-bye," I faltered; "I shall not 
forget." 
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'^God bless you!" he whispers. 

Then the door is closed, and he is 
gone. 

When, ah when, shall I meet him 
again ? 

Thank God that then, in that hour, I 
did not know ! 
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